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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


S we go to press, a meeting is taking place be- 
f Seine! the General Council of the T.U.C. and the 

Miners’ Executive. There is a faint hope that this 
may result in some modification of the miners’ attitude. 
The eight-hours day is now on the Statute Book, and 
there is no sign of a break in the miners’ ranks. It is 
almost incredible—but it appears to be true—that the 
delusion was seriously entertained in Government 
circles that the Eight Hours Act was likely to promote 
such a development. The reverse has, of course, proved 
to be the case; for dissensions had previously been 
growing within the Federation, and they have Been dis- 
sipated by the Government’s action. None the less, if 


the Federation maintains a purely negative attitude, 
the time must come sooner or later when the men will 
have to go back on the owners’ terms—which mean in 
effect an extra hour plus a 10 per cent. wage cut. 
Unless the miners’ leaders prefer such an outcome, 
under the influence of the foolish notion that it is 
better to go down with the flag flying than to make 
the best of a bad situation, it is high time that they 
gave some indication that they are ready to negotiate 
on wages. But the T.U.C. leaders have failed before 
to make Mr. Herbert Smith and his colleagues see 
reason, and the chance is not very good that they will 
succeed this time. 
‘et. 


* * 

The debate on Ministers and directorships, in the 
House of Commons on Monday, was very interesting. 
There has been a great deal too much talk about the 
honour of the House being stained by the subject being 
raised. As a matter of fact, it is a very wholesome thing 
that such questions should be raised from time to time, 
and it is absurd to suppose that abuses can be avoided 
unless the position of Ministers in respect to outside 
businesses is carefully scrutinized. Nobody who knows 
anything of Mr. Chamberlain’s character and career 
suspects him of corruption, but sooner or later corrup- 
tion would creep into our public life, as it has crept into 
public life in certain other countries, if all such inquiries 
were rigidly taboo. Some Labour members had, of 
course, queered the pitch for this debate by their ill- 
judged and ill-mannered attack on Mr. Baldwin, whose 
standard of financial conduct is exceptionally lofty, but 
there was nothing said on Monday, except perhaps by 
Mr. Lansbury, to which exception could reasonably be 
taken. If the object of the debate was to damage the 
Government, or Mr. Chamberlain, it was a failure, but 
it may have served a useful purpose (which was, after 
all, its ostensible purpose) in calling attention to certain 
anomalies in the present rules or customs regarding 
Ministers in business. 

* * * 

Lord Hugh Cecil made by far the most interesting 
contribution to the debate. In his view, a sharp dis- 
tinction should be drawn between conflicting interests 
and conflicting duties. In the case where a Minister 
had private interests which conflicted with his public 
duties, Lord Hugh would rely entirely upon the honour 
of the Minister to make the public duty prevail. Thus, 
shareholding in firms getting Government contracts need 
not be ruled out. But a director, argued Lord Hugh, 
might find himself in a difficult position if he went from 
a Cabinet council in which a certain subject had been 
discussed to a directors’ meeting at which the same 
topic arose :— 


‘* It would not be enough to say, ‘ I must subordinate 
my private interest to the public interest of the country.’ 
He would have to say, ‘I must betray the interest of my 
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shareholders, because otherwise I shall be betraying the 
secrets of my colleagues,’ and that is an unfair position 
to put a person in, and an undesirable position ever to 
hold.” 


This brought Lord Hugh Cecil to the rather awkward 
conclusion that if Mr. Chamberlain had not explained 
that his directorship was “ a perfectly nominal one,” 
he should have thought that would be fair ground for 
asking him to resign from it. This was hardly perhaps 
the line Mr. Chamberlain would have preferred his 
defender to take, but it was Lord Hugh’s amendment, 
to the effect that the House would look into the matter 
some other time, which was eventually carried. 


& * * 


Mr. Winston Churchill was in a reflective mood at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday. He offered to the 
assembled City magnates an ingenious explanation of 
that contrast between the dismal state of our basic 
industries and the comparatively prosperous condition 
of ** a thousand minor but fruitful industries ’’ which 
is so marked a feature of our national life. The explana- 
tion is that the latter are less dependent than the former 
on large aggregations of labour, banded together in 
militant trade-unions which are using their members 
as ** mere weapons in class warfare.”’ Well, trade- 
unionism undoubtedly has its share of responsibility for 
our present troubles, but is there not a more consider- 
able cause which it would have been more in place for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to mention to a City 
audience? Might he not have found it in that proud 
boast, which the diners at the Mansion House so 
proudly cheered, that, amid all our difficulties, ‘‘ always 
the pound sterling looked the dollar in the face ’’? For, 
though an arguable case can be made out for the view 
that the return to the gold standard has been advan- 
tageous on the whole, helping as it does to increase the 
real income of those of us who are engaged in those 
** thousand minor but fruitful industries,’’ it is quite 
incontrovertible that it has greatly added to the diffi- 
culties of the basic export trades. Naturally, however, 
it would seem to the bankers far more illuminating and 
profound to put the blame upon trade-unionism. 

* * * 


But Mr. Churchill showed some symptoms of a 
troubled and uneasy mind. Finance was a very difficult 
subject. He doubted whether anyone had mastered its 
mysteries. It was so perplexing to find that you could 
not label cheap money as always good, or dear money 
as always bad, independently of the state of trade and 
the surrounding circumstances. In face of such dread- 
ful complications, you could not base policy (this is 
what his argument came to) on any reasoned calculation 
of the probable effects of certain causes. What then 
were you to do? You must fall back on ‘* some very 
broad simple truths which gave a ready rule-of-thumb 
guide through all these mysteries and tangles.”’ 

‘*The fundamental principles of all finance, public 
and private, were these: ‘ Cultivate peace and goodwill. 
Work hard. Avoid profusion. Save. Buy Savings Cer- 
tificates. Balance your budget and pay your way. 
Pay your debts. Pay them quickly. Let your word be 
your bond. Doa fair day’s work for the money you earn, 
and make sure that you are paid in an honest and stable 
currency.’ He did not think there was anything else.”’ 


Well, we shall certainly not ask for more. This list 
of copy-book maxims is quite long enough. But what 
a commentary it is on Mr. Churchill’s contest with the 
problems of his office, that he of all men, with his repu- 
tation for vigour and daring and originality, should be 
reduced to the pitiable condition of telling us that we 
must not go outside such maxims and rashly ask what 
will happen if a certain thing is done! 
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The Trades Union Congress is due to meet in Sep- 
tember, and the preliminary agenda paper has now 
been issued. This contains no direct reference to the 
General Strike, the idea being to get the recriminations 
on that subject disposed of at a preliminary meeting of 
the trade union executives. Meanwhile, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, who is regarded by Mr. Cook as chiefly 
responsible for the ‘‘ betrayal”? of the miners, has 
strengthened his position at the annual conference of 
his own union. The N.U.R. not only confirmed his 
reinstatement policy, but provided an overwhelming 
majority against a refusal to handle coal, in accordance 
with his advice. It may well seem when the executives 
meet that the time for recriminations has passed. The 
original plan was to hold this meeting on June 24th, 
but it was postponed in order to avoid conflict between 
the miners and the other unions while the former were 
still on strike. To some extent this object has been 
defeated by the action of Mr. Bromley in publishing 
in the Locomotive Journat the substance of the docu- 
ment which the T.U.C. has prepared in its own defence. 
The chief interest of the extracts given by Mr. Bromley 
lies in the degree of exasperation they reveal in the 
T.U.C. against the uncompromising attitude of the 
Miners’ Federation. The General Strike was called off, 
we are told, because *‘ in view of the attitude of the 
Miners’ Federation its continuance would have rendered 
its purpose futile.”” The same consideration might, one 
feels, have been urged against embarking on the strike 


at all. 
* * * 


The new agreement governing wages and condi- 
tions in the building industry has now been accepted 
both by the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers and by the Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives. Existing wage-rates are to be stabilized 
until August 1st, 1927, and, after any outstanding appli- 
cations for the regrading of towns have been dealt with, 
no further applications will be considered before Octo- 
ber, 1927. It has been no easy task to reach this agree- 
ment, and its consummation is most welcome. The 
claim that it ensures the industry a long spell of peace 
is however hardly justified, for unfortunately the unions 
of bricklayers and plasterers are not now members of 
the Federation of Building Trade Operatives. These 
Unions seceded mainly in order to press more vigorously 
a scheme for payment for time lost owing to bad 
weather, but lately they appear to be paying more 
attention to ordinary wage-rates, not on a national 
basis, but by districts. A scheme for wet weather pay- 
ment is a reform which the building industry has been 
waiting for almost as long as the dockers have been 
waiting for decasualization, and it is to be hoped that 
the bricklayers will be content to leave the new wage 
agreement alone, and utilize the next twelve months in 
constructive work. 

- * x 


The Allied Commission of Control have presented 
a new note to the German Government; the point at 
issue seems to be that General von Seeckt, the Chef der 
Heeresleitung, has not been made definitely subordinate 
to the Reichswehr Minister. The situation must be 
peculiarly irritating to both sides. The Commissioners, 
who are only doing their duty, are soldiers who know 
perfectly well that no foreign Power, or group of foreign 
Powers, can settle the duties of the head of the German 
Reichswehr, by giving titles to his appointment. The 
German Government resents these notes because they 
throw fuel into the fires of German party strife, which 
are already burning too fiercely. The only hope of 
improved relations, if the Commission is to remain in 
action, is that the Government may feel strong enough 
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to replace von Seeckt by a new man. Von Seeckt’s 
name is closely associated with unreasonable opposition 
to the Commission, and the very severe sentences 
passed on Germans who have assisted them. 

* * * 

The German Government’s attempt to settle the 
claims of the ex-Royal Houses by a Compromise Bill 
has ended in a complete deadlock. Both the Socialist 
and the Nationalist Parties made it clear that they 
would vote against the measure unless it were amended 
in such a way as to tie the hands of the proposed special 
court, to the total destruction of the compromise prin- 
ciple. In these circumstances the Government have 
decided that a dissolution would give no hope of secur- 
ing the necessary two-thirds majority for a constitu- 
tional amendment, and have abandoned their intention 
of appealing to the country. The President has also 
refused to accept their resignation, and the Reichstag 
as a whole appears to approve their decision, as the 
Communist motion of no confidence found no support, 
and a large majority approved the prolongation for 
another six months of the postponement Bill, and the 
suspending of all litigation and negotiations between 
Federal States and their former rulers. The result of 
the recent abortive referendum makes it clear that a 
compromise on this rather squalid dispute is ultimately 
inevitable ; but so long as the extremists on both sides 
refuse to budge, no progress can be made. 

* * * 


The French and Spanish Governments have lost 
no time in drawing up an agreement to stabilize the new 
state of affairs in Morocco. Doubtless they wished to 
confront the Italian Government with a fait accompli, 
and answer the manceuvres for a general conference of 
Mediterranean Powers with the argument that there is 
no need to confer on a situation which is now regular. 
It must be added that the agreement, in itself, appears 
to be a wise one. France has not embarrassed Spanish 
amour propre with requests for frontier rectifications, 
and has endeavoured to mitigate the consequences of an 
unscientific boundary by special regulations. The poli- 
tical frontier between French and Spanish Morocco, 
being nothing but a line across a map of unexplored 
country, dissects tribes and sub-tribes, and treats geo- 
graphical features with equal disrespect. The Spaniards 
have agreed that the political administration of tribes 
which are partly in the French and partly in the 
Spanish zone shall be of a uniform pattern. This means 
that they have undertaken to remodel their native 
administration upon the French system—a_ great 
advance, if they can make practice agree with theory. 

* * * 


The long session of the United States Congress was 
ended in time to allow members to take part in the 
public celebrations of the 150th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. The two Houses will not 
meet again until after the elections of November, when, 
if the general expectation is fulfilled, the balance of 
parties will be greatly changed. The Tax Reduction 
Bill, framed by Mr. Mellon and welcomed by the busi- 
ness community, is the one considerable piece of legis- 
lation passed this year. Congress dealt with the Italian 
debt settlement, and in January voted by a large 
majority for the entry, with reservations, of the United 
States into the World Court of International Justice. 
Senator Borah worked as usual to bring about the recog- 
nition of Russia and the ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty with Turkey, which latter the Senate has held 
up for two years. There has been no advance so far 
in regard to either measure. The Treaty with Turkey 
is strongly objected to by a large body of opinion in 
the churches and by a dominant section of the American 
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Board of Missions, who together are able to mobilize 
the opposition forces whenever the Treaty is brought 


within reach of the Senate. 
* * * 


Ought Count Bernstorff, who was the German Am- 
bassador in Washington during the war, to have been 
allowed to attend a meeting of the International Feder- 
ation of League of Nations Societies at Aberystwyth? 
The Trmes says no, on the ground, apparently, that 
Count Bernstorff ‘‘ is associated in the minds of the 
European Allies with memories of the most unscrupu- 
lous pressure on American institutions, with espionage, 
and with every kind of unsavoury intrigue.’’ Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol says no, and has resigned from the Council 
of the Chelsea Branch of the League of Nations Unien 
as a protest against Count Bernstorff’s presence at 
Aberystwyth. His objection is that the Count “ is 
closely associated in the minds of Englishmen with the 
sinking of the ‘ Lusitania.’ ’’ Surely all this is very 
absurd. Count Bernstorff, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
points out in a letter to last Tuesday’s Times, is the 
President of the German League of Nations Society, and 
in that capacity has addressed meetings in Lyons and 
Warsaw and other places throughout Europe. His busi- 
ness during the war was to prevent a breach between 
Germany and the United States, and he was therefore 
strongly opposed to unrestricted submarine warfare and 
anything else that tended to alienate America. In any 
case it is to return to the worst war-psychology to hold 
a man personally responsible for the acts vaguely asso- 
ciated with his name when he was an ambassador. 

* * * 


The noble conduct of Sir Alfred Mond in relation 
to his constituency should not pass unnoticed. In 
response to a deputation of electors in the Carmarthen 
division he has graciously consented to retain his seat 
until the next General Election. He felt, he said, that 
the deputation had given him the moral authority to 
retain. his seat, and that he would not be doing his 
duty if he resigned. It will be remembered that when 
Sir Alfred crossed the floor of the House he placed him- 
self unreservedly in the hands of the Carmarthen Liberal 
Association, promising to resign if they asked him to 
do so. The Association promptly asked him to resign, 
but he then decided that his services in Parliament were 
too valuable to be spared at that juncture, and said 
that he would choose his own time for resignation. 
Perhaps he feels, as Mr. Hughes, the Australian states- 
man, once felt, that the reference to resignation was 
more in the nature of a threat than a promise. At any 
rate, it is gratifying that the threat has now been 
definitely withdrawn. 

* * * 

Miss Gertrude Bell, who died in Baghdad last 
Saturday, was a woman of very great distinction. Like 
Colonel Lawrence, she found her way into oriental 
politics through scholarship. Exploration, archeology, 
and literature were her chosen fields, and it was not until 
the war came that she took any active part in the 
troubled politics of the Middle East. Thenceforth, how- 
ever, she exercised a great, and in the end probably a 
decisive, influence upon the course of events in Meso- 
potamia. To her, more than to any other single person, 
the creation of the kingdom of Iraq was due, and it 
is pleasant to remember that she lived long enough to 
see her work completed, or at least brought to a definite 
stage of fruition, by the conclusion of a treaty between 
Iraq and Turkey. The supposed limitations of sex have 
given way in all directions of late years, but Sir Hugh 
Bell’s daughter was remarkable even in that period for 
her successful invasion of spheres in which men gener- 
ally hold exclusive sway. 
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THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


‘I lately heard a man of thought and energy con- 
trasting the want of ardour and movement which he 
now found amongst young men in this country with 
what he remembered in his own youth, twenty years 
ago. ‘What reformers we were then!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘what a zeal we had! How we canvassed every insti- 
tution in Church and State, and were prepared to 
remodel them all on first principles!’ He was inclined 
to regret, as a spiritual flagging, the lull which he saw. 
I am disposed rather to regard it as a pause in which 
the turn to a new mode of spiritual progress is being 
accomplished. Everything was being seen by the young 
and ardent amongst us, in inseparable connection with 
politics and practical life. We have pretty well exhausted 
the benefits of seeing things in this connection ; we have 
got all that can be got by so seeing them. Let us try 
a more disinterested mode of seeing them ; let us betake 
ourselves more to the serener life of the mind and spirit.” 
—*‘' Essays in Criticism,’’ by Matthew Arnold. 

““Mr. Gladstone with his demonic energy and his 
powerful majority in the House of Commons, was irre- 
sistible ; and for five years (1869-74) Victoria found her- 
self condemned to live in an agitating atmosphere of 
interminable reform—reform in the Irish Church and 
the Irish land system, reform in education, reform in 
Parliamentary elections, reform in the organization of 
the Army and Navy, reform in the administration of 
justice ... .""—*‘* Queen Victoria,’’ by Lytton Strachey. 

HESE random extracts relate to days when the 

problems were very different from what they are 

now. But they are not so inapposite as they seem. 
They may serve to recall to us, the more effectively 
because the portrayals are cynical rather than sym- 
pathetic, what is the authentic note of a period of 
radical energy—the sense of fresh air and expansion, the 
ubiquitous and irreverent questioning, the exhilaration, 
the seriousness and the fun; that happy absorption of 
the best minds of the age in * politics and practical 
life ’? which the Matthew Arnolds regard so jealously as 
imperilling ** the serener life of the mind and spirit.’’ 
And badly do we need to be reminded of this. For 
never was this note more conspicuously lacking than 
now. It is not merely that, in the world of politics, a 
drearily inadequate Conservative Government is firmly 
entrenched in power. The inadequacy of the opposing 
parties is hardly less manifest, and is decidedly more 
depressing. Can anyone argue that official Liberalism 
breathes to-day a really invigorating and reforming 
spirit? Can anyone seriously maintain that the Labour 
movement breathes it? 

Well, some persons will doubtless reply ‘‘ Yes ”’ to 
this latter question in all good faith. Labour is on the 
upgrade electorally ; and this makes for exhilaration and 
enthusiasm of a sort. But this is a very different thing 
from genuine reforming zeal. Surely, it may be said, 
this zeal is evident enough in the Labour Party; look 
at its rhetoric and at its programme, the one so savage 
and the other so sweeping as to terrify timid people 
into sending their money to America when there is a 
prospect of even a minority Labour Government coming 
into office. But angry words break no bones; nor does 
an obsolete dogma help us to reshape society. When- 
ever a real issue emerges, the Labour Party hugs itself 
in its most unreal formulas, and has no constructive 
word to say; and, when constructive policies are pro- 
posed by others, Labour almost invariably obstructs. 
The excuse, of course, is that Labour is so deeply 
convinced of the need for changes of a more 
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revolutionary character that it will not be put 
off with palliatives or counterfeits. But this 
excuse, as everyone knows, is hollow, for the 
leaders of the Labour Party have long since lost all faith 
in nationalization and similar slogans, as representing a 
serious policy, and would be pitiably embarrassed and 
bewildered if they were called upon to put them into 
practice. Labour does not know what to do; and, if it 
can help it, will not let anyone else do anything. So far 
from the mood of Labour being the eager one of “* can- 
vassing every institution in Church and State,”’ it is 
rather the uneasy one of deprecating a canvassing of its 
own formulas, lest they should go to pieces in the 
process. 

There is more behind this than the incoherence 
which is inevitable while we are adjusting ourselves to 
problems of a new and complex sort. The Labour 
Party is chained to an attitude of aggrieved negation 
by its structure and constitution, which require it to be- 
have as the Parliamentary spokesman of a particular 
set of vested interests. How cramping is this obligation 
is well illustrated by the case of coal. The Labour Party 
has primarily to back up the Miners’ Federation ; and 
the miners’ leaders, as their T.U.C. colleagues have just 
been saying very plainly, have neither elastic nor con- 
structive minds. The Government has mishandled the 
coal question so badly that there has been crying public 
need for a powerful Parliamentary Opposition which 
would bring it to book before public opinion. But the 
Labour Party has been unable to discharge this func- 
tion. It cannot take its stand upon the Commission’s 
Report and challenge the Government effectively for 
departing from it; for the Report states that wage- 
reductions are essential, and a Labour leader must deny 
this in public, though he may press it hotly in private 
on the miners. Or, rather—for the distinction is a more 
subtle one—he must deny it in the House of Commons 
in the presence of other parties, though he may say it 
within the movemeat publicly enough, so long as the 
occasion is of domestic character. When you maintain 
an attitude which everyone knows that you know to 
be unreasonable, your criticism is not very damaging, 
however violently you phrase it. Labour, in short, cuts 
the figure, not of a challenging Opposition, but of a 
second-rate solicitor doing his best for a difficult client 
with a doubtful case, and falling back on vulgar abuse 
for lack of argument. Incidentally it confers on the 
Government, by force of contrast, the comparative 
dignity and superiority of a somewhat stupid and biased 
judge. 

It is very difficult for genuinely constructive policy 
to take root in such innutritious soil. We do not deny, 
of course, to the Labour Party plenty of keen, able, and 
naturally fertile minds, plenty of devotion and public- 
spirit, plenty of energy and common sense. That is 
precisely what lends significance to its general sterility 
and to its singular feebleness on every critical occasion. 
There could be no graver indictment of the Labour 
Party as a political organization than its tendency to re- 
duce to futility so much first-rate potential quality. It 
is this more than anything else that convinces us that 
there is an important future for Liberalism. 

Unfortunately, the Liberal Party presents at the 
moment an even more depressing spectacle to the public 
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eye. It is not only that it seems more interested in 
personal feuds than in anything else. It is so much at 
sixes and sevens on every important issue of public 
policy as to suggest that it has ceased to exist as the 
organized exponent of a common point of view. Who, 
for example, after reading the contributicns of Lord 
Grey, Lord Buckmaster, Sir John Simon, and Mr. 
Lloyd George can say where the Liberal Party stands 
on the crucial issue of the Government’s Eight Hours 
policy? And this confusion goes deeper than personali- 
ties and leadership. It is not quite true, as many are 
fond of saying, that the rank and file are united, that 
it is only the leaders who are split. On the contrary, 
it is a principal cause of the Liberal malaise that it 
comprises substantial elements on either side of what 
has become the true dividing line between Right and 
Left, though this disorder is rapidly curing itself in 
the rank and file by a continuous shedding of the more 
Conservative element. 

None the less, it is out of Liberalism, we believe, 
that there is destined to come the new impulse and 
inspiration, the sense of there being reforms that are 
really worth achieving, which we must have before we 
can surmount the difficulties of unsatisfactory party 
groupings, and gather together the forces of the Left 
for a new period of radical enterprise. The Liberal 
Summer School movement has long been one of the 
most encouraging signs on a forbidding political hori- 
zon. It has served to mobilize in the service of con- 
structive political thought some of the very ablest and 
sanest minds we have. In a quiet and tentative way, 
it has done much to clarify issues, and to show 


how to grasp the horns of those formidable 
monsters, our post-war economic and _ social 
problems. It was at a Liberal Summer School that 


there was first unfolded (by Mr. Arnold McNair) the 
outlines of the scheme of reconstruction for the coal 
industry, which was elaborated later in ‘‘ Coal and 
Power,” and was virtually adopted by the Coal Com- 
mission. Again, it was in collaboration with the 
Summer School movement that Sir William Beveridge 
formulated the scheme of Widows’ and extended Old 
Age Pensions, which was adopted, with close fidelity 
in detail, by the present Government. And, apart from 
such instances of practical achievement, the influence 
which the Summer School has come to exercise on the 
drift of thought in all parties is manifest in many ways. 
For example, Mr. E. D. Simon’s paper upon Inheri- 
tance, read at last year’s School, has done much to 
direct the attention of Labour to a subject, too much 
neglected, which lies at the root of the problem of the 
distribution of wealth. 

The sixth Liberal Summer School meets at Oxford 
towards the end of next week; and promises to be no 
less fruitful and stimulating than its predecessors. 
Meanwhile, there comes this week the announcement 
that the Committee of the School are undertaking, in 
close collaboration with Mr. Lloyd George, the Indus- 
trial Inquiry foreshadowed in his recent speeches. With 
the profound transformation that is taking place in our 
industrial equilibrium, the shifting of the centre of 
gravity away from the old basic industries, and the 
slowing down of the annual rate of progress—all creat- 
ing a new situation to which laissez-faire methods are 
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utterly inadequate—the need for such an inquiry is 
manifest, and the opportunity is great. This is the 
sphere in which current progressive ideas are most 
incoherent. Is it too much to hope that from the union 
of the gifts of Mr. Lloyd George and the Summer School 


there may emerge the new radical impulse which we 
need ? 


THE FRANC ONCE MORE 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


HERE have been three truths which it has been found 

unpatriotic hitherto to admit within France—leaving 

to foreign critics an artificial monopoly of wisdom. 
Two of these are now officially accepted, and possibly even 
the third is knocking at the door of the Chamber. 

The first truth is that the franc will never recover its 
old parity and must be devalued. The second truth is that 
the new value of the franc must be fixed, not at the end, 
but at an early stage, of the Scheme of Financial Reform. 
The third truth—the one which is still officially disreputable 
—is that the Bank of France’s gold is the appropriate 
resource for supporting the franc at its new value. 

The Experts’ Report has been spun out of cotton wool 
and is not meant to be clear. Nevertheless, it has succeeded 
in bringing to the front the essential problem of the French 
Treasury. Granted that the franc is to be pegged some- 
where between its present internal and external values, 
wherein does the difficulty lie? It does not lie in the volume 
of the notes. Even on the criterion of internal value, and 
still more on the criterion of external value, the volume of 
notes in issue is not particularly excessive. It does not lie 
in the inadequacy of the Gold Reserve. The Bank of France 
holds £189,000,000 in gold, which at the present rate of 
exchange represents more than 50 per cent. of the Note 
Issue. The difficulty lies in the menace of the Floating 
Debt. The fear is that, if the franc is pegged, the holders 
of the Floating Debt will demand repayment and will then, 
directly or indirectly, spend or invest the proceeds abroad, 
taking advantage of the facilities to exchange francs into 
foreign money at a fixed rate of exchange. The political 
controversy in France seems chiefly to range round the 
problem how to ward off this danger. 

In my opinion the danger is greatly over-estimated. If 
the franc is pegged the holders of the Floating Debt will be 
less, and not more, anxious than at present, to remit their 
funds abroad. When the profits of an ever-depreciating 
exchange cease to exist, the pressure on the part of holders 
of franc-money claims to change these into foreign-money 
claims will be diminished not increased. Nevertheless, the 
contingency must be faced, because otherwise the public 
will not feel the necessary confidence that the new value of 
the franc will be maintained. No modern country, which 
uses, as we all do, paper money and bankers’ money, can 
maintain the value of this money against a general belief 
in the minds of the public that its value is going to fall. 

_ What devices for warding off the menace of the Float- 
ing Debt are the various parties in the French Chamber 
putting forward? I hear of three—the forced consolidation 
of this debt, which is M. Tardieu’s plan ; the Capital Levy, 
which is M. Blum’s plan; the Foreign Loan with the Bank 
of France’s gold in the second line of defence, which is the 
plan of the Experts and of M. Caillaux. 

The forced consolidation of the debt would undoubtedly 
be effective in removing this particular menace. But the 
arguments against it impress me. These are that a measure 
of semi-repudiation is hardly the way to restore confidence, 
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and that it throws the whole of the sacrifice still required 
on a particular category of wealth which has already been 
hard hit by depreciation, whilst those citizens who have 
created the present trouble by their action in remitting their 
investments out of the country will escape entirely. There 
is also the strong objection of principle against an overt 
and deliberate breach by the State of a specific contract. 

M. Blum’s Capital Levy would be less technically effec- 
tive, because months and even years would pass by before 
its proceeds could be collected. In principle I am not 
opposed to a Capital Levy. But it is not the appropriate 
remedy for the present crisis. 

The arguments against M. Caillaux’s Foreign Loan are 
that it presumes a settlement of the Inter-Allied Debts in a 
hurry, possibly on more onerous terms than might be obtain- 
able later on, and that it is distasteful and burdensome for 
France to incur obligations to foreign lenders. I sympathize 
with these objections. I believe, indéed, that a Foreign 
Loan is unnecessary—but on one condition, namely, that 
the Bank of France is ready to use its gold. In the most 
favourable circumstances the Foreign Loan will not exceed 
the Experts’ estimate of £40,000,000. This sum could be 
taken from the Bank’s gold as a special masse de manceuvre 
and still leave £100,000,000 intact against the notes. This 
is the right solution for those Frenchmen who find a Foreign 
Loan distasteful. But if it be true that public opinion is 
implacably hostile to this, and would consider it a sign 
of weakness, then in my judgment M. Caillaux’s programme 
is the next best alternative. Therefore, whilst I should 
sympathize both with M. Tardieu’s aversion to a Foreign 
Loan and with M. Blum’s affection for a Capital Levy, I 
should vote with M. Caillaux, hoping with some confidence 
that the mere display of the loan would be enough, and 
that France would be in a position to discharge it at an 
early date. y 

Mr. Churchill’s Debt Settlement with M. Caillaux this 
week shows that at least one of France’s war-time creditors 
is not in a mood to take advantage of her present diffi- 
culties, but rather to stretch concessions to help her. Those 
of us who believe that the total cancellation of the Inter- 
Allied Debts should have been a cardinal point of the pro- 
ceedings of the Paris Conference in 1919, and that M. 
Clemenceau and M. Klotz and M. Tardieu made a disastrous 
mistake in grasping at phantom milliards from Germany 
instead of getting rid of real burdens from the shoulders of 
France, are bound to welcome the developments of these 
latter days. But France, like the rest of us, must expect 
to pay some price for rearing up a race of politicians who 
have neither aptitude nor inclination to understand the 
economic facts of the modern world. 

There remains the question of the Budget. Here also 
I think that M. Caillaux is right. In their demands for new 
revenue or new economies the Experts appear unduly 
austere. In some articles which I wrote six months ago I 
argued that a higher internal price level was inevitable, and 
that the effect of this in diminishing the real burden of the 
National Debt would come to the rescue of the Treasury in 
the long run. To critics of my supposed advocacy of la vie 
chére, I replied that I was offering not advice but propheey, 
and that there was nothing wrong in taking advantage of 
the inevitable. The internal price level has been rising 
rapidly since I wrote, and the process of adjustment is not 
yet complete. I would now re-emphasize a corollary to my 
former prophecy. If the franc is stabilized somewhere be- 
tween 160 and 170 to the £ sterling, internal prices are 
bound to rise much beyond their present level. In due 
course this rise of prices may require an increased note 
issue. It is important to face this possibility beforehand, 
lest otherwise a belated alarm is provoked by the inevitable 
consequences of the inevitable. 
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MISSIONARIES AND 
GOVERNMENTS 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


ITHIN recent years the old semi-hostile attitude 

of Colonial Governments towards Christian 

missionary effort has disappeared and a complete 
change has taken place, but there appears to be some fear 
lest the pendulum may swing too far in the other direction 
and do damage to the spiritual work of the Missionary 
Societies. There is, first, a pretty substantial increase in 
monetary grants to missionaries towards the educational 
and medical work of Missionary Societies; and, secondly, 
the question of huge grants of lands to missionaries for pur- 
poses other than purely missionary needs. That anxiety in 
this respect is felt in missionary circles themselves is well 
known, indeed, Bishop Gore disclosed this in his speech at 
the Sixty-sixth Anniversary of the Universities Mission, 
when he said :— 


‘“We have always steadfastly declined to receive 
grants, now that the Government seriously takes up the 
work of education, it is very doubtful whether it will be 
possible for us to meet their demands without receiving 
these grants and the question will become very acute.”’ 


The first danger is that Dependency Governments will 
be only too ready to make grants if thereby Missionary 
Societies will assume the greater part of what is after all 
a definite responsibility of administration. |The second 
danger is that missionaries will be expected in future to 
cast a kindlier eye over administrative mistakes in the treat- 
ment of the natives; but an even greater danger is that 
when the natives awake to the fact that a substantial por- 
tion of their heavy taxation, and huge areas of land, have 
gone to the missionary, the spread of the Christian Gospel 
may not be altogether so vigorous as in the old days when 
the missionary stood for perfect freedom from the blandish- 
ment of either commerce or government. 

Within recent months two or three somewhat remark- 
able disclosures have been made. It seems that in response 
to a demand by the voracious Josiah Wedgwood the Colonial 
Office undertook an inquiry into the increase of grants to 
Missionary Societies, and that the results of this inquiry 
have been circulated to Members of Parliament. The most 
striking feature of the returns made to Mr. Amery is prob- 
ably the wide variation in the practices adopted in the 
several Dependencies; some Governments seem to give 
according to denomination, some according to the 
efficiency of the pupils, and others upon the efficiency of 
the teacher, whilst several give grants upon no disclosed 
principle at all. 

The growth of the grant in British Guiana was from 
£31,855 in 1914 to £65,594 in 1928-4. Kenya Colony shows 
the largest percentage of increase for any of the Depen- 
dencies; until the year 1918 grants were paid only for 
industrial education, and then partly on a capitation basis. 
This system was changed in 1918, since when grants have 
been made to primary, secondary, and elementary schools 
for industrial work, training of teachers, medicinal and 
vocational training. The total sum granted for 1913-14 was 
only £518, whereas in 1924 the amount appropriated was 
£14,805, of which £12,124 was actually paid in grants. 

In Uganda a curious system had been in operation 
until 1918-14, based upon a kind of refund of poll tax, the 
amount of the grants being fixed according to the number 
of teachers employed who were liable to pay the poll tax. 
In 1912 it was decided to abandon this system and substi- 
tute for it ‘* grants based upon the annual outlay of the 
Missions on Education.’? This system did not come into 
operation until after the war. Under the Development 
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Loan £10,000 was then allotted to the three principal 
Missions, to be expended upon the equipment of schools, 
and a further £6,000 for the erection of normal schools for 
the preparation of teachers. But the growth in grants is 
shown by the fact that whereas the Church Missionary 
Society only received £850 in 1918-14, it obtained £5,688 
in 1924. 

Taking a group of eight typical Dependencies in which 
the system of giving grants is in operation, and the prin- 
cipal denominational Societies receiving the grants-in-aid 
of education, the following table shows the rate of increase 
and the respective proportions :— 

en ty or ae 


Baptist Missionary Society 207 239 
London Missionary Society 500 540 
Wesleyan Missionary Society : 8,988 14,631 
Church of England Missionary Societies 22,625 48,487 
Roman Catholic Missionary Societies 25,825 45,042 


At the same time two important statements have been 
made with regard to grants of land. Archdeacon Owen of 
Kavirondo, well known for his interest in the native of 
Kenya, has made a frank, if startling, confession of his 
error, including the fact that he “‘ cheerfully took over for 
the Church, land already owned for long generations by 
Africans, and that, too, without any compensation,”’ 
whereupon in response to Sir Robert Hamilton, Mr. Amery 
has called for a return upon the area and tenure of land 
alienated to Missionary Societies in Kenya. 

The second statement is to be found in the report of 
the Commission of Inquiry into Southern Rhodesian lands 
recently issued by Sir Morris Carter. This Commission dis- 
closes the fact that in Southern Rhodesia the missionaries 
of all denominations hold together a total of no less than 
406,200 acres. There is nothing in the Report to show how 
these lands were obtained or how they are held to-day; 
there is evidence, however, that the bulk of them fell to 
the missionaries in the general scramble which followed the 
downfall of Lobengula, and further that many missionaries 
have always exacted £1 a head per annum from the natives 
for continuing to live on what were their own lands! The 
Commission is clearly unhappy about the situation, for they 
say :— 


‘* In European areas we recommend that any further 
grants or acquisitions of Crown land should be limited to 
such areas as are necessary for mission purposes, includ- 
ing sites for the residences of missionaries and teachers, 
with gardens therefor, churches, schools, and recreation 
grounds and plots for agricultural demonstration and 
tuition.” 


It is clear, therefore, that here is a delicate problem 
both for the Colonial Office and the Missionary Societies, 
and one not easy to adjust if the first and only considera- 
tion is to be—the rights of the native inhabitant. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
THE STORY OF A CRISIS 


(By Our ParLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE atmosphere of the House since the passing of the 

Eight Hours Act has become filled with sudden vio- 

lence. This violence does not extend to nine-tenths of 
the Labour members, whose tameness would appear shock- 
ing to former Oppositions, and who do not accept even the 
legitimate opportunities of question or of obstruction which 
have been used by all former parties. Nor does it in 
the slightest degree resemble the studied and organized 
hooliganism of *‘ the gentlemen of England *’ during, for 
example, the years when Home Rule was being passed; 
when for, weeks, after dinner, no Liberal Minister could 
speak except to the accompaniment of shouts, sneers, 
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invective, insults, and imprecations by the bulk of the 
young Tories, described by a journalist of the day as 
** flown with insolence and wine.’ The idea that freedom 
of debate is being in any way interfered with is grotesque. 
Debate, if it can be called by so flattering a title, drips on 
drearily five or six hours a day to an audience that rarely 
rises to a hundred, and is normally about forty. But on 
occasion passion is roused, and the cheery epithets of 
** murderer,’’ **.coward,”’ ‘* hypocrite,’’ are emitted in the 
mild West Ham accents of Mr. Jack Jones or the flam- 
boyant Doric of Mr. Kirkwood. Last week some of these 
joyous spirits visited the House of Lords and expressed 
in pious ejaculation, their opinion of the conduct of that 
assembly. On their return through the lobby Mr. Bird, an 
athletic-looking Tory, smote valiantly at a Labour Member 
unknown, but missed, and only succeeded in nearly knock- 
ing down the new Member for North Hammersmith, who 
is probably the most polite and peaceful-minded occupant 
of the House of Commons. A company of Labour Members 
have been pursuing Mr. Baldwin and Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister for throwing over the Commission report and 
accepting the policy of the coal-owners when they them- 
selves are interested in coal. A richer vein of ore was dis- 
covered by searching the files of Somerset House: the 
revelation that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Health, was a director of a private firm, trading under the 
name of Hoskins & Sons, and engaged in a multiplicity of 
Government contracts. It would be idle to deny that the 
fishing up of this alleged scandal at this particular time was 
an act of reprisal for the sharp tongue and bitter sar- 
casms in which the Minister of Health delights to stir 
up the hornets’ nest in front of him or assail them in 
speeches at Birmingham; just as it would be idle to deny 
that, some twenty-five years ago, Mr. Lloyd George led 
the attack on the activities of the Chamberlain family 
(‘* the more the Empire expands, the more they contract ”’) 
in reprisal for Chamberlain’s denunciations of Liberals as 
traitors to their country during the Boer War. The man- 
ner in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain replied to the question 
concerning his companies (as if his sins had found him out, 
or detectives had been put on to reveal dark secrets of his 
private life) was deplored as a blunder even by his own 
colleagues. But tempers become explosive, when, on the 
one hand, the miners see nearly a million of their fellow- 
workers being slowly starved into submission, and, on the 
other, the Government and Government supporters who 
have passed the unpopular measure, know that charges of 
corruption are much more readily believed in this atmo- 
sphere of industrial civil war than in normal days. 

In any case, there were very considerable, and seem- 
ingly reliable, rumours during the week-end that the young 
Tories intended to take the law into their own hands during 
Monday’s debate, and eject by physical force those who 
interrupted their leaders or made unpleasant remarks con- 
cerning their characters and careers. The back-bench 
Labour Members were organizing resistance, and had the 
plan come off, M. Caillaux from the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery might have beheld a scene as edifying 
and exhilarating as has often been displayed in the French 
Chamber. The leaders of the parties, including both 
these guerilla bands, however, speedily got to work; the 
Labour front bench took up the case of their more uproar- 
ious followers in that party, described by Lord Hugh Cecil 
as * full of light and colour,” and put down not a vote 
of censure, but a perfectly harmless demand for a select 
committee on directorships and Cabinet appointments. 
Under such circumstances the bonny fechters from Glasgow 
and elsewhere remained in their hollow hills, and were 
not seen during the day. On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin 
supported an equally harmless amendment, also promising 
a select committee on the same subject, but not to be estab- 
lished at the moment—an amendment calculated to take 
out all the enthusiasm for a fight which animated the more 
truculent of his supporters. The House was packed from 
floor to ceiling in the delirious temperature of the hottest 
day of the year. Even the policeman, as I entered the 
lobbies, asked me confidentially if I knew if there was going 
to be a row. Then the kindly or cruel operations of the 
machine commenced to appear. Mr. Henderson’s speech 
produced the effect of swallowing dough, and, quite rightly, 
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from his point of view. He deliberately made it so heavy 
and harmless as to reduce the spiritual, if not the physical, 
temperature by at least a hundred degrees. Mr. Baldwin 
replied with pleasant little quips and compliments, inserting 
a jest good or bad wherever possible, with no suggestion 
that there was any heat or violence, wandering into the 
abstract question of where a Member of Parliament could 
put his savings without affecting them by his vote, and 
concluding that the only way he could be safe was by 
adding them to Soviet Russia. Lord Hugh Cecil, who has 
been the spoilt child of the House for more than twenty 
years, and has probably indulged in more cold disorder 
or hot insult than all the Labour Members combined, then 
proceeded for something like an hour, amid raillery, laugh- 
ter, which is the father of good temper, epigrams and 
stories told against himself, cleverly to render disorder 
impossible. At first the great mass of Tories received his 
utterances with disgust and without a cheer. This was not 
in the least the atmosphere in which they wished the Labour 
Party’s promiscuous charges of corruption among their 
leaders, or promiscuous invective against themselves, to be 
conducted. But there is much to be said for choosing a 
hooligan, who has never been known to abstain from hooli- 
ganism when he desired it, and whose standard of Parlia- 
mentary conduct has been rather that of the early ecclesias- 
tical councils of the Church than anything recognized in the 
accepted Parliamentary system, to create peace. Before 
the end he had the whole House laughing with him including 
the Labour Members themselves. And he performed an 
essential, though entirely unexpected service, for everyone 
thought that he had determined to stir up disaster to the 
dignity of the House which he at once despises and adorns. 
After that the debate was over. It is true that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald made an excellent and dignified plea for 
a committee to deal with a subject that every previous 
speaker had agreed should be dealt with. The unhappy 
accused was not permitted to speak, and sat gazing miser- 
ably before him. Nor did he appear particularly cheered 
up by the action of Sir Douglas Hogg, who, sprawling 
over the desk like a gigantically inflated Winston 
Churchill, dramatically announced that he was proud to 
call him his friend. With careful avoidance of the question 
at issue, i.c., the relation of office to the directorship of 
companies contracting with Governments, he managed 
successfully to tickle the ears of the groundlings with that 
particularly irritating and undistinguished vocabulary 
which is characteristic of successful barristers. Now read- 
ing quotations from Lanssury’s WEEKLY, with its yellow 
cover widely displayed, now flinging the offending docu- 
ment away from him with the epithet ‘* This muck,’’ and 
generally giving to those who like this sort of thing the 
thing they like. But the crisis was past, and the House 
broke up at dinner-time, with only perhaps a few of the 
Members having the slightest recollection that the subject 
of debate was (say): Why, if three partners cannot be 
even private members if they contract with the Govern- 
ment, another three partners, if they form themselves into 
a private company, can become, not only private members, 
but members of the Government itself—to which problem 
perhaps a Select Committee will one day give an answer. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE “ Corruption ”’ debate was, I suppose, by way of 

reprisals for Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on the West 

Ham Guardians. It was clumsily done by the estim- 
able Mr. Henderson, whose dialectical fingers are all 
thumbs. The case was managed in such a way as to make 
it absurdly easy for Lord Hugh Cecil to wipe the floor with 
the Labour Party, as some of them admitted, in secret, 
that he did. The interesting point, that of shareholders, 
was neglected. “ C.-B.’s”’ rule was designed to prevent 
Ministers from being guinea-pig directors, and it has served 
its purpose. Burke’s Act prevents the abuse of members 
making contracts with the Government. These are excelle”*+ 
safeguards. But so far as I know there is nothing what- 
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ever to prevent either a Minister or a member from holding 
the majority of the shares in a concern (of which therefore 
he may easily be the controlling influence) contracting with 
the Government, i.e., without being a director, of course. 
Can it be maintained that there is no loophole for corrup- 
tion in the existence of this anomaly, and should not 
members and Ministers holding a majority of shares in con- 
tracting companies be required, by a salutary extension of 
the rule, to relinquish them? The sacrifice, of course, would 
be far greater, and there would be shrieks against it. But 
if we are out to make Parliament safe from the Plutocracy, 


why hesitate? 
* * + 


The long-suffering Speaker shows signs of putting his 
foot down on the Labour rowdies. The senseless yelping at 
the bar of the House of Lords last week, and the treatment 
of the Black Rod were beyond a joke. The Speaker has 
had a very difficult job, and he has wisely allowed great 
latitude, in the hope doubtless that the sobering influence 
of time and tradition would do its work. But the line must 
be drawn somewhere, and some of us think it should be 
drawn so as to exclude the vulgar abuse in which some 
Labour members indulge quite normally when anything 
happens which they do not like. Left Wing Labour has 
yet to learn the A B C of tolerance; it has, as I remarked 
last week, the tyrant mind. This is a menacing thing for 
the future. Parliament as an institution is now a besieged 
fortress ; the rowdies are sapping and mining from inside. 


* * 


The truth is that the Labour Party is disastrously 
divided between those who believe in Parliament and those 
who do not. Those who do not believe in it are trying 
to cheapen it and so to weaken it; those who do, like Mr. 
MacDonald, struggle desperately to keep their men in the 
traditional path of decent behaviour—all Mr. MacDonald 
achieves is a reputation for vacillating leadership; his stock 
never stood so low with the forwards as it does now. I do 
not forget that there are reasonable grounds for the fury 
and desperation of the Labour back-benchers. They feel 
that nothing can be done against the massed voting of the 
Tories ; they watch the steady trend of the Government to 
the Right, the increasing paralysis of Baldwin in the grip 
of the Diehards and their interests. Some of the younger 
men, if we may believe Mr. Compton, are talking of the 
suicidal policy of deserting the House of Commons alto- 
gether, and taking to propaganda in the country. This 
would be a worse blow at Parliament than daily rows would 
be. It would be a piece of incredible folly, for a Parliamen- 
tary debate is still unsurpassed as propaganda, to put it 
on that ground alone. The position would be indeed hope- 
less were it not for the certainty that the bankruptcy of 
Baldwinism is preparing inevitably a big Progressive 


reaction. 
— * - 


I have been staying in a lonely village under the downs 
in the Isle of Wight which I have known for twenty years. 
During that time not a single new house has been built. 
The cottages are nearly all badly overcrowded. Young 
people marrying leave the village as a matter of course, 
however much they want to stay. The chief of life’s terrors 
for the farm labourer is illness, for the cottages are ‘‘ tied,’’ 
and the farmers turn a sick labourer out to make room for 
one who can work. The housing shortage for the land 
workers is made worse owing to the number of cottages 
that have been bought by ladies and other refined people 
from elsewhere, who have settled in the village for one 
reason or another. In those parts the labourer gets thirty 
shillings a week, with nothing extra or free from the farm 
that I could discover. His family gets meat once a week, 
or perhaps once a fortnight. Many keep a pig and have a 
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barrel of salted pork as a standby. They work long hours, 
have no holidays, and are a singularly patient and harm- 
less folk. Out of this miserable wage the villagers subscribe 
with pathetic generosity through the local Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union to help any labourer who is ill and unable 
to work. So far as I could see, apart from what is done 
by the humane and energetic vicar and his followers, nothing 
much is done for this village—economic laws work their will 
with it. Like other lowly organisms, it manages to exist, 


and that is about all. 
7 * a 


Last week-end I was sitting under a Californian cypress 
in a south-country garden listening to the crooning over- 
head of turtle doves (tur-tur dove, I believe—onomato- 
petic). I read in the Sunday paper of the war declared 
by the London County Council on their relatives, the harm- 
less, unnecessary Cockney pigeons. Like the powers of the 
Crown under George the Third, they are declared to have 
increased, to be increasing, and they ought to be diminished, 
This is the kind of thing the L.C.C. would do in its dour 
effort to tidy London up, and incidentally to tidy away a 
** nuisance *’ like Waterloo Bridge. I remember in one 
of Wells’s books—is it ‘* The Sleeper Awakes ”’ P—a terrify- 
ing vision of the perfect mechanized city of the future. 
The impression left on my mind was that of an intricate 
glossy clockwork city of a desolating neatness and slickness. 
London is steadily advancing towards this ideal in the age 
of the motor—an age in which Dickens would be unem- 
ployed. The pigeons, the delight of the tripper, the only 
free citizens, are to be persecuted as are all things that defy 
the bureaucratic net. The L.C.C. will teach them to strut 
along the pavement as if London was a place to be enjoyed ! 

* * * 

The Poetry Society has hit on a good notion in arrang- 
ing a competition in the speaking of Shakespeare. The 
language of the plays is the great obstacle to love of 
Shakespeare and understanding of the effect he aimed at. 
On the commercial stage, with some brilliant exceptions, 
the Shakespearean verse is cruelly mangled, its music 
muted. The Shakespearean play was three parts an affair 
of beautiful speaking. The Elizabethan audience had an 
appreciation of broad rhetorical effects that is dying in 
our angemic culture. It can be stimulated and trained, 
however, and the door reopened into a forsaken house of 
musical beauty. I think, also, that nothing is more 
wanted as a means of correcting the slovenly pronunciation 
into which we are falling—I gladly declare myself in agree- 
ment with Mr. St. John Ervine here—than the recovery of 
the faculty of speaking poetry well. I hope the Poetry 
Society will succeed with its excellent enterprise, which aims 
at helping to rebuild the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
In the new theatre there certainly ought to be facilities for 
giving Elizabethan plays on an Elizabethan stage. On 
that stage the elocutionist could make his intimate appeal, 
and beautifully spoken poetry had an importance, an inde- 
pendent life neglected in the modern “ picture ” theatre. 

* * * 

I tell the following little story as it came to me from 
the victim—a charwoman of unquestioned respectability 
and veracity. This woman lives somewhere off the 
Euston Road with her husband, her son, and her 
daughter, the latter in their teens, crowded into three 
rooms, Man and wife sleep in the bedrodém, the son on a 
makeshift bed in the kitchen, the girl on a sofa in the 
living-room. The landlady lives overhead in a larger 
flat (the place is an old house inconveniently divided into 
flats). The tenant has long urged the. landlady to 
** decorate ”’ the place, which has never been “ done ”’ in 
the thirteen years of her tenancy. In answer to the last 
application came a lawyer’s letter ordering her to quit 
in a week, on the ground that the son and daughter were 
sleeping together, and therefore the place was being used 
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for immoral purposes. The tenant is never backward in 
her rent, so that the other legal ground for turning her 
out could not be used. The woman and her family were 
caused violent mental distress by this terrible charge. 
Happily the man had the sense to consult his employer, a 
humane man, who sent him to a good solicitor, and he 
has threatened this harpy of a landlady with an action 
for slander. The landlady wanted an excuse to get rid 
of them and to get more rent from new tenants. I tell 
this commonplace tale for these reasons. It throws a 
sinister light on overcrowding and on the precarious life 
of the London poor. And the story illustrates the 
unscrupulous cruelty of greed. I am sure that the land- 
lady knew quite well that the charge was untrue. An 
ignorant and frightened victim might have been turned 
into the street with no redress. It is shattering to one’s 
middle-class complacency to be forced to realize under 
what conditions decent people are being forced to live. 
* * * 


I am impressed, writes a correspondent of mine, in 
reading Paul to Timothy to find that amongst the qualifi- 
cations of a bishop the Apostle declares that he must be 
** no striker.”? This seems easy, but what must the former 
Bishops of Durham have thought of the next qualification : 
** Not greedy of filthy lucre *”?? Finally, ‘‘ he must have a 
good report of them which are without.’’ Farsighted states- 
man, Paul. Karp. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MR, LLOYD GEORGE 


Sir,—I have read the recent correspondence on the 
subject of the testimonials to Mr. Lloyd George given by Sir 
John Simon, Mr. Runciman, and others with great 
amusement. 

For many years past I have been in a position which 
required me to consider the testimonials of applicants for 
various jobs, and I always understood and still understand 
that one does not pay so much attention to what a testi- 
monial says as to what it does not say. For instance, if 
a person is described as ‘‘ honest, sober, and industrious ”’ 
you are warned that he is stupid. 

Sir John Simon’s testimonial to Mr. Lloyd George as 
quoted in your issue of July 10th reads, ‘‘ If British trade 
needs for its recovery the spirit of comradeship. . . unquench- 
able optimism . . . a seeking of new methods... a cheer- 
ful and indomitable courage in the hour of darkness, how 
can a toast be more appropriate than the toast that couples 
with British trade and commerce the name of Mr. Lloyd 
George? ”’ 

Consider this in the light of my principle ; ask what 
quality essential to the conduct of British trade and com- 
merce is not attributed to Mr. Lloyd George, and a not 
unusually intelligent person should realize at once why it 
is that nearly all the Liberals who, like myself, sat in 
Parliament between 1906 and 1918 and started with a great 
admiration for Mr. Lloyd George are determined never to 
trust him again in a position of authority.—Yours, &c., 


RICHARD D. Hor. 


WHIGS AND RADICALS 

S1r,—I am grateful to Mr. Keynes for his prompt reply. 
It is brief and epigrammatic; but I am sorry—I suppose it 
is my fault it is still not quite clear to me what Mr. 
Keynes means, I asked the question because, in the days of 
my youth, there was exactly such a bandying about of the 
terms ‘‘ Whig ”’ and “ Radical” as there is now. I gene- 
rally agreed with the people who bore the latter label, and 
thought myself a Radical, though I preferred the term 
Liberal, and was a little hazy as to what exactly Radical 
stood for. Then there came a great testing time over the 
Irish Question, where a real Liberal principle, as I under- 
stood Liberalism, was at stake. To the surprise of most 
people, the two groups of people, labelled respectively 
‘* Whigs *’ and ‘‘ Radicals,’’ both divided into two. Some of 
those labelled ‘‘ Whig,’’ such as Lords Spencer, Ripon, and 
Kimberley, proved themselves as staunchly Liberal as any- 
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one in the party; others, such as the Duke of Devonshire 
(then Lord Hartington), Lords Lansdowne and Fitzwilliam 
(all happened to be Irish landlords as well as_ so-called 
‘* Whigs ") went the other way. Surprise was even greater 
at the action of the ‘“ Radicals." Their most prominent 
leader, Mr. Chamberlain, out-distanced all the ‘‘ Whigs ”’ in 
his hostility to Liberal principles. Of his chief colleagues, Sir 
Charles Dilke took the opposite side to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir George Trevelyan took first one side and then the 
other. That lesson taught me that it is not labels, but 
political beliefs, which really differentiate men. Twice sub- 
sequently these same men were brought to the test of a great 
Liberal principle. Over the South African War question the 
Duke of Devonshire showed himself more Liberal than Mr. 
Chamberlain. When Free Trade became a burning question 
almost all the ‘‘ Whigs,’’ even those who had joined the 
Conservative Party, proved more Liberal in their beliefs than 
the so-called ‘‘ Radical,’’ Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Keynes may rightly say he was not thinking of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the men of his time, but of the men 
of to-day, Lord Oxford and Mr. George. I know he was. 
I wrote to ascertain what he meant by the use of terms that 
within my own experience are almost always very loosely 
used, are frequently meaningless, and almost invariably 
misdescribe the political beliefs of those to whom they are 
applied. I had hoped Mr. Keynes, whose clarity of thought 
and lucidity of expression always have a great attraction for 
me, was not using them in the loose, old, misleading way, 
but had some quite clear and definite meaning in his mind 
when he wrote in your issue of June 19th the words about 
which I inquired. He certainly defines his terms, but the 
definition does not make his meaning clear to me. Substi- 
tuting this definition for the words in his letter of the 19th, 
this is how it would read: ‘‘ Lord Oxford is a perfectly 
sensible Conservative. Mr. Lloyd George is a perfectly sen- 
sible Labourite.’”” What that last horrid word means I 
do not know. Is it a synonym for ‘“‘ Socialist? ’’ What Mr. 
Lloyd George is in Mr. Keynes’s opinion I do not gather 
from that. I think I have some dim idea what a ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive ’’ means. But in what sense Lord Oxford is a Conser- 
vative, perfectly or imperfectly sensible, passes my compre- 
hension, except in the sense that every Liberal, by helping 
to advance rational reform helps to that degree to avoid 
revolution and preserve what is good in the established 
order of things. That a man who as a Cabinet Minister, or 
as Prime Minister, has been wholly or partly responsible— 
and he is a man who has never shirked his share, and more 
than his share, of responsibility for everything to which he 
lent his support—for the policy of Home Rule, for Old Age 
Pensions, Unemployment Insurance, the Parliament Act, 
the Constitution of the South African Union, the Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, the Liberal Budgets from 
1892 (when he first became a Cabinet Minister) till 1916 
(when he ceased to be one) should be described as a Con- 
servative seems to me to take all meaning from words. Lord 
Oxford led the country in the campaign against Protection 
from 1903 onwards. In what sense is such a record ‘ Con- 
servative ’’? Surely Mr. Keynes cannot seriously mean this. 
His definition—so far as I understand it—makes me fear that 
he used these antiquated nicknames as they were used in the 
days of my youth, than which no more misleading labels 
have ever been applied to public men.—Yours, &c., 


W. M. Crook. 


CHEAPER COAL 


Sim,—It is remarkable how people cling to the idea that 
cheaper coal will solve the problem in the coal industry. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Any effective steps taken 
to cheapen coal or increase its production will make matters 
worse. The figures contained in the following tables illus- 
trate this point :— 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
Average Total 
Year. Quantity. Value. Value. 
Tons. s. d. z 
1920 229,532,000 34 7 396,872,000 
1925 235,000,000 15 9 183,134,000 
Loss to the coal industry £213,738,000 
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The same effect is disclosed by comparing the March 
quarter of this year with the corresponding period of last 
year :— 


Average Total 
March Quarter. Quantity. Value. Value. 
Tons. s. d. £ 
1925 56,895,787 18 6 52,698,851 
1926 60,425,386 15 9 47,692,034 
Loss to the coal industry £5,006,817 


The disastrous nature of this policy is further exemplified 
by the export figures for the March quarter 1924 and 1926 :— 


Coat EXPorRTs. 


Average Total 
March Quarter. Quantity. Value. Value. 
Tons. s. d. £ 
1924 15,705,950 2% 4 19,270,422 
1926 13,190,584 21 7 12,031,042 
Loss £7,239,380 


The same thing applies to the coal-mining industry of 
America, as the following figures testify :— 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Average Total 
Year. Quantity. Value. Value. 
Tons. s. d. z 
1920 587,737,000 23 10 701,172,000 
1923 587,050,000 15 0 441,654,000 
Loss to the Industry... £259,518,000 


The miners are best able to arrest this futile policy of 
cheapening coal as a means of improving the industry. They 
can accomplish it by resorting to a five-day week when 
work is resumed, and by urging their fellow-miners in other 
countries to adopt the same course.—Yours, &c., 

Bargoed, Cardiff. ALFRED MORGAN. 

July 5th, 1926. 


RATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


Sirn,—There are two sentences in Mr. Leonard Woolf's 
observations on this subject which raise an issue of some 
importance. With reference to Mr. Collier’s book, Mr. Woolf 
says, ‘‘As a statement of liberal scepticism, atheism, or 
agnosticism, which is characteristic of most educated 
moderns, it could hardly be improved.’’ In discussing Mr. 
J. M. Robertson’s book, Mr. Woolf says, ‘‘ The enormous 
vested interests of endowed churches keep those churches 
going. ... But in a minority of cases there is something 
else which makes a man a believer instead of an atheist.”’ 
On what evidence does Mr. Woolf base his estimates of 
numbers? How does he know or why does he believe that a 
majority of educated moderns are atheists or agnostics and 
that only in a minority of cases is religious belief based on 
anything else than stupidity or pecuniary interest? I suspect 
that in both judgments Mr. Woolf is indulging in rash 
generalizations and letting the wish act father to the thought. 
Yet it occurs to me that it may be possible to get beyond 
vague personal impressions on an issue of this kind. The 
readers of THE NATION might be regarded as fairly representa- 
tive of educated moderns. Why should not THE NATION 
canvass its readers and find out where we actually stand in 
our views of the Universe? 

To Mr. Woolf, ‘‘ The Universe is cold, indifferent, and 
meaningless to us (as it so obviously is).” He accepts, 
apparently, Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Basis of a Free Man’s 
Worship. To me, as to your correspondent, Mr. J. Alder, 
the universe seems neither indifferent nor meaningless. The 
basis of the Free Man’s Worship seems to me to be splendid 
rhetoric and thoroughly bad philosophy, quite inconsistent 
with Mr. Russell’s own valuation of mysticism, and with his 
canons of a scientific philosophy. My personal impression 
is that most educated moderns are moving away from and 
not towards the position that is obvious to Mr. Woolf and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. I may be quite wrong, and I would 
much like to see such conflicting impressions as mine and 
Mr. Woolf's brought to some test.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Woop. 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

July 8th, 1926. 


{Mr. Leonard Woolf writes: Mr. Wood raises three 


distinct questions, two of fact and one of opinion simply. 
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(1) I did say that a majority of educated people are either 
atheists or agnostics. This is a question of fact, but of fact 
which, I admit, it is extremely difficult to prove or disprove. 
I go by my own experience. My occupation brings me into 
contact with a large number of educated people of different 
classes, and my impression is that a majority of them are 
atheists or agnostics. (2) I think Mr. Wood has slightly 
misunderstood me over the second question. The sense of 
what I said is distorted by the dots in the quotation. What 
I said was that only a minority of the people who do believe 
in God believe because, like the late Mr. Clutton-Brock, they 
find it (metaphysically) intolerable not to believe in God. 
This, too, is a question of fact, and again one can only go 
by one’s own experience. I have known and know many 
believers, and it certainly seems to me that the majority 
believe because they were brought up as respectable persons 
to believe. (3) Whether or not ‘‘ the Universe is cold, in- 
different, and meaningless,’ is a matter purely of opinion. 
I, do not know whether I accept the basis of a free man’s or 
any other man’s worship. All I can say is that, when I 
observe the Universe in relation to animal life from the 
hiss to man, it seems to me cold, indifferent, and meaning- 
ess. 

As for Mr. Wood's interesting suggestion of a canvass, 
I may add that this is under consideration. ] 
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MR, CECIL GRAY 


S1r,—I do not pretend to be an authority on music, and 
express no opinion on ‘‘ Les Noces,”’ but as Mr. Gray has 
seen fit to abandon music and wander over the whole field 
of human energy, perhaps an unmusical person may be 
allowed to enter a protest. Are the novels of Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and the plays of Chekhov, is the dancing of 
Nijinski or the acting of Mme. Pitoeff, to be dismissed as 
an ‘‘ accumulation of small and insignificant details’? To 
ask the question is to answer it. Half an hour with Miss 
Harrison’s treatise on Russian verbs should reveal to Mr. 
Gray his total incomprehension of Russian syntax. Any 
elementary text-book should enlighten him about Russian 
history, which is the most logical and consistent in Europe. 
The word ‘centrality’ is notoriously meaningless. But 
does Mr. Gray have enough personal knowledge of Russians 
to dismiss one hundred and fifty million people as tempera- 
mentally unstable? It would be a hazardous generalization 
to assert that all English musical critics do not know Russian 
and are completely ignorant of Russian literature. But if 
Mr. Gray can be held to represent those who “ are rooted 
in the artistic past,’ Stravinsky can hardly be blamed for 
dissociating himself from ‘the traditional heritage of 
Western music.’”’—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


XI.* 


duction which made us state guests in the various 

capitals of Rajputana, I found myself credited, dur- 
ing several weeks of my tour, with the title of Professor. It 
was in vain that I tried to disabuse Guest Officers and 
Secretaries of State. I was not a professor; there were 
others of the same name . . And so on. My denials 
were put down to an excessive modesty. Professor I 
remained to the last. In the end I thought it best to 
accept the title which had been thrust upon me. My 
Indian hosts preferred me to be a professor; I felt that 
I could not disoblige them. 

Among the Indians of the older generation and in the 
more old-fashioned parts of the country there is a great 
respect for learning as such. The scholar is more highly 
esteemed than the artist. As a professor I found that I 
cut much more ice than as a mere writer of fiction. 

The position was the same in Europe three hundred 
years ago. To their contemporaries, Salmasius seemed a 
far greater man than Milton. At the time when they came 
into controversy Milton was a mere minor poet, the author 
of a few vernacular pieces, such as ‘* Lycidas’’ and 
** Comus ”? and—more important in the eyes of the discern- 
ing seventeenth-century public—of a number of elegant 
Latin verses. Salmasius, on the other hand, was the most 
learned man of his age. His commentary of Orosius was 
a vast mountain of mixed rubbish raked out of the recesses 
of innumerable libraries. He had read ten times as many 
books as any other man of his age; he was therefore ten 
times as great. Whether he had profited by his reading 
nobody inquired. Indeed, in an age respectful of authority, 
it matters not whether a man profits by his reading or 
remains throughout his life a learned ass. What is im- 
portant in such an age is the learning as such. In an age 
of authority originality is not valued so highly as the 
capacity to repeat, parrot like, the sayings of the illustrious 
dead—even of the unillustrious; the important thing is 
that they should be dead. . 

India is a country where tradition is strong, and 
authority, at any rate among the men of the older genera- 


U DAIPUR.—By some slight error in the original intro- 





* Nos. 1s. appeared in THe Nation ef March 6th, 13th, and 27th, April 8rd 
and 2#th; May 22nd; June 5th, 12th 19th, and 26th. 


tion, is still profoundly respected. Similar causes produce 
similar effects, and one can find in India to-day the kind 
of scholarship that flourished in Europe up to the end of 
the seventeenth century, together with a complementary 
scholar-respecting public opinion. I had occasion to meet 
several extremely learned men, whose attitude towards the - 
antient Sanskrit literature which was the object of their 
studies was the attitude of a scholastic towards classical 
and medieval Latin. For scholars of this type every 
statement made by the ancients is true and must be 
accepted without criticism. Galileo’s unequal weights may 
fall from the Leaning Tower in equal times. Nevertheless, 
bodies must fall with a speed proportional to their weight, 
because Aristotle says so; and Aristotle must not be 
criticized or called in question. That was the attitude 
towards authority in seventeenth-century Europe. And 
that is still the attitude in India. You still meet in India 
men of culture who accept unquestioningly anything that 
is written in an ancient book. Thus, in the ancient mytho- 
logical poems of India there are certain descriptions of 
flying boats and chariots. Similar references to flying are 
to be found in almost every mythology or body of fairy 
tales; but it does not occur to us to take them seriously 
as accounts of actual fact. We do not claim, for example, 
that Icarus anticipated Wilbur Wright. But in India, on 
the other hand, these descriptions are accepted at their 
face value, and I have met several intelligent and cultured 
men (one of them was even a scholar of some eminence) 
who have solemnly assured me that Zeppelins were in 
common use among the ancient Hindus, and that the Lord 
Krishna was in the habit of flying by airship to America 
and back. 

It is obvious that, in a society where such worshippers 
of ancient authority still exist, it is much more respectable 
to be a learned than an original man, a scholar than an 
artist. I accepted my temporary professorship, and 
figuratively enthroned on the Chair of some unspecified 
science—for fortunately I was never pressed too closely 
about my subject—I carried my borrowed title with 
dignity and even with splendour across the kingdoms of 
Rajputana. 
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CawnrporE.—Personally, I have little use for poli- 
tical speaking. If I know something about the question 
at issue, I find it quite unnecessary to listen to an orator 
who repeats in a summarized, and generally garbled, form 
the information I already possess; knowing what I do, I 
am quite capable of making up my own mind on the 
subject under discussion without listening to his rhetorical 
persuasions. If, on the other hand, I know nothing, it is 
not to the public speaker that I turn for the information on 
which to base my judgment... The acquisition of full and 
aceurate knowledge about any given subject is a lengthy 
and generally boring process, entailing the reading of many 
books, the collating of numerous opinions. It therefore 
follows, inevitably, that the imparting of knowledge can 
never be part of a public speaker’s work, for the simple 
reason that if his speeches are boring and lengthy—and 
boring and lengthy they must be, if he is to give anything 
like a fair and full account of the facts—nobody will listen 
to him. Now it happens that I have a prejudice in favour 
of information. I like to know what I am doing and 
why. Hence, when I am ignorant, I go to the library, 
not to the public meeting. In the library, I know, I shall 
be able to collect enough facts to permit me to form an 
opinion of my own. At the public meeting, on the other 
hand, the speaker will give me only a garbled selection 
of the available facts, and will devote the bulk of his time 
and energies to persuading me by means of rhetoric to 
adopt his opinions. Political speaking is thus of no use to 
me. Either I know enough about the point at issue to 
make the oratory of politicians entirely superfluous; or 
else I know so little that their oratory is apt to be mis- 
leading and dangerous. In the first case I am in a posi- 
tion to make up my own mind; in the second I am not, 
and I do not desire to have my mind made up for me. 

The All India Congress at Cawnpore lasted for three 
days, and in the course of those three days I listened to 
more political speeches than I had previously listened to in 
all the years of my life. Many of them were in Hindi, and, 
therefore, to me, incomprehensible. Of the speeches in 
English, most were eloquent ; but for the reasons I have 
set out above, they were of little use to me. If the Con- 
gress was impressive—and it did impress me, profoundly 
—it was not by reason of the oratory of the delegates. 
Oratory in large quantities is always slightly ridiculous. 
Particularly if it is the oratory of people who are not in 
a position to give effect to their words. The English in 
India are very quick in seeing this absurdity. Possessing 
as they do the power to act, they have no need to talk. 
It is easy for them to mock the powerless and disinherited 
Indians for the luxuriant copiousness of their eloquence. 
The Indians themselves are quite aware of the absurdity of 
so much oratory. ‘* We talk too much,”’ an old Indian said 
to me. ‘* But at least that’s doing something. In my 
young days we didn’t even talk.”’ In the beginning was 
the Word . . Words are creative. In the long run 
they have a way of generating actions. It was not, I 
repeat, by the oratory that I was impressed. It was by 
the orators and by their audience. 

Imagine an enormous tent, a hundred yards or more 
in length by sixty in width. Looking up, you could see, 
through the thin brown canvas of its roof, the shadows of 
wind-blown flags and from time to time the passing 
silhouette of a kite or slowly soaring vulture. The floor 
of the tent and the platform were decently covered with 
matting, and it was on this matting—for there were no 
chairs—that the delegates sat, and sat unflinchingly, I may 
add, from before noon till long after sunset, six hours, 
seven hours, and, on the last day, nearly nine. Those nine 
foodless hours of squatting on the floor were very nearly 
my last. By the time they were over, I was all but dead 
of sheer fatigue. But the delegates seemed positively to 
enjoy every moment of them. Comfort and regular meals 
are Western habits, which few, even of the wealthy, have 
adopted in the East. The sudden change to discomfort 
and protracted starvation is very painful to Western limbs 
and loins, Western hams and Western stomachs. 

It was a huge crowd. There must have been seven or 
eight thousand delegates packed together on the floor of 
the tent. In the old days, I was told, it would have been 
a variegated crowd of many-coloured turbans and fezes, 
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interspersed with European hats and sun-helmets. But 
now, since the days of non-co-operation, nobody wears 
anything but the white cotton *‘ Gandhi cap.” It is an 
ugly headgear, like a convict’s cap. The wearers of it find 
the similitude symbolic. All India, they say, is one great 
gaol; for its inhabitants the convict’s is the only suitable, 
the only logical, uniform. From our exalted seats on the 
platform we looked down over what seemed a great con- 
course of prisoners. 

It was the size of the crowd that first impressed me. 
Mere quantity is always impressive. The human observer 
is small and single. Great numbers, huge dimensions, 
overawe him into feeling yet more solitary and minute. In 
the world of art, even ugliness and disproportion can 
impress us, if there be but enough of them. The buildings 
which flank Victoria Street in London are architecturally 
monstrous; but they are so high and the monotonous 
stretch of them is so long, that they end by taking on a 
certain grandeur. The individuals composing a Derby or 
Cup Final crowd may be repulsive, both in appearance and 
character ; but the crowd is none the less a magnificent and 
impressive thing. But at Cawnpore it was not only the 
quantity of humanity assembled within the Congress tent 
that impressed; it was its quality too. Looking through 
the crowd, one was struck by the number of fine, intelligent 
faces. These faces were particularly plentiful on and in the 
neighbourhood of the platform, where the leaders and the 
more important of their followers were assembled. When- 
ever I remarked a particularly sensitive, intelligent or 
powerful face, I would make inquiries regarding its owner. 
In almost every case I found he had spent at least six 
months in gaol for a political offence. After a little practice, 
I learned to recognize the ‘* criminal type ” at sight. 

** Pusillus, persona contemptibilis, vivacis ingenii et 
oculum habens perspicacem gratumque, et sponte fluens ei 
non deerat eloquium.”’ Such is William of Tyre’s descrip- 
tion of Peter the Hermit. It would serve equally well as 
a description of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The saint of popular imagination is a person of 
majestic carriage, with a large intellectual forehead, expres- 
sive and luminous eyes, and a good deal of waved hair, 
preferably of a snowy whiteness. I do not profess to be 
very well up in hagiology; but my impression is that the 
majority of the saints about whom we know any personal 
details have not conformed to this ideal type. They have 
been more like Peter the Hermit and Mahatma Gandhi. 

The qualities which make a man a saint—faith, an 
indomitable will, a passion for self-sacrifice—are not those 
that extrinsicate themselves in striking bodily stigmata. 
Men of great intellectual capacities generally look what 
they are. Sometimes it happens that these persons are 
Turther possessed of saintly qualities, and then we have the 
picturesque saint of popular imagination. But one can be 
a saint without possessing those qualities of mind which 
mould the face of genius into such striking and unforget- 
table forms. 

Looking through the crowd in the Congress tent, the 
casual observer would have been struck by the appearance 
of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the President of the Congress, of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Swarajist Party. 
These people, he would have said, are somehow intrinsi- 
cally important; their faces proclaim it. It is probable 
that he would never even have noticed the little man in 
the dhoti, with the shawl over his naked shoulders; the 
emaciated little man with the shaved head, the large ears, 
the rather foxy features; the quiet little man, whose 
appearance is only remarkable when he laughs—for he 
laughs with the whole-hearted laughter of a child and his 
smile has an unexpected and boyish charm. No, the casual 
observer would probably never even have noticed Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

CawnporE:—In the West we admire a man who 
fasts in order to break a world’s record or win a wager; 
we understand his motives and can sympathize with them. 
But the man who goes out for forty days into the wilderness 
(and forty days, it may be added, are nothing in com- 
parison with modern records), the man who fasts for the 
good of his soul has become incomprehensible to us. We 


regard him with suspicion and not, as our ancestors would 
So far from worshipping him, 


have done, with reverence. 
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we think that he ought to be put into an asylum. With 
us, the ascetic, the mortifier of the flesh for the sake of 
the ‘* spirit,” the self-tormentor has ceased to command 
respect. We still admire the saint who gives up wealth 
and worldly advantage for the sake of an idea. But we 
demand that his sacrifice shall not be too excessive, at any 
rate in appearance. We deplore such visible symptoms 
of sainthood as the hair shirt. We do not like a saint to 
sacrifice, along with his money and his worldly success, 
his clothes, his comfort, his family ties, his marriage bed. 

In India things are different. Amongst. the Hindus 
the enthusiasm for sainthood, even in its extremest mani- 
festations, is as strong as it was among the Christians of 
the first centuries. Eloquence and energy and what is 
called personal magnetism are enough amongst us to make 
a man a successful leader of the people. But to capture the 
imagination of the Indian masses a man must possess, 
besides these qualities, the characteristics of a saint. A 
Disraeli can captivate the hearts of the English; he could 
have no sort of popular success in India. In India the most 
influential political leader of modern times is Gandhi, who is 
a saint and an ascetic, not a politician at all. Sanctity and 
political astuteness are rarely combined. Gandhi’s saint- 
liness gave him power over the people; but he lacked the 
political ability to use that power to the best advantage. 


ART 
MODERN FRENCH PICTURES AT 
KNOEDLERS 


T the Knoedler Gallery there is an interesting little 
A collection of Impressionist and post-Impressionist 

paintings. No very definite principle seems to have 
presided over the selection, and there is an extraordinary 
diversity of quality. Two pictures by Cézanne predominate, 
even where so much is good. One, a landscape, shows what 
Cézanne could find in a scene which to the ordinary eye 
presents nothing whatever of interest or charm. It is just 
the dreariest spot in a small French country town, where 
on the outskirts a rather more pretentious bourgeois has 
stuck his villa, railed off a little garden, and planted it with 
dingily respectable conifers; that, the turn of the road and 
the butt-ends of a few outbuildings seen under a clear grey 
summer sky, is all the material given, and yet how ex- 
hilarating Cézanne’s almost literal record of this banal scene 
is. How exquisitely the faint blue grey notes recur through- 
out, lending a strange éclat to the whitish buffs and bleached 
ochres of walls and road, and how resonant are the dull 
dark greens. It is not one of his masterpieces, but it has 
all his incredible power of subtle transmutation. The still 
life, two apples and a pear on a table beside a pot of 
primula, is a much more delightful work. Indeed, the 
sheer deliciousness of the colour is as great as in the most 
luscious Chardin. For all its apparent simplicity of state- 
ment it is a miracle of patient research into all the chromatic 
possibilities of matter exposed to light. The grey table, 
for instance, is built up by endless minute superpositions of 
delicately varied bluer, yellower, rosier greys which fuse 
into a substance of mysterious and undecipherable richness, 
and each meticulous brush stroke clinches the unity and 
piles up for us the immediacy and authority of its appeal. 
Next, I think, comes Sisley in his *‘ Floods at Marly,’ a 
harmony of greys and dull greens inscribed with that deli- 
cately unassertive exactitude of feeling which makes him 
always yield more than he promises at first. His ‘* Abreu- 
voir ”’ is a richer, more lyrically seductive harmony in 
which the dull heavy greens of August foliage are so beau- 
tifully interpreted as to play an unexpectedly sweet and 
resonant note in the mellow richness of the whole colour 
chord. Monet is seen almost at his best in ** La-Débacle,”’ a 
watery waste covered with breaking ice floes under a cop- 
pery winter sky. Monet is always most inspired where 
his acute powers of observation are strained to catch an 
unfamiliar effect like this. His big still life of a melon 
recalls to mind the more inspired rendering of a similar 
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subject by Renoir, seen some years ago at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. It is the work of a genuine colourist, but 
it is almost plodding in the competent equality and equa- 
nimity of its statement. But it has the unmistakable quality 
of an authentic painter. In his ‘* Waterloo Bridge ”’ his 
search for a peculiar, and for him unfamiliar, atmospheric 
effect has almost prevented any clear pictorial structure, 
but at a distance the planes take their due places decisively. 
Monet’s instinctive draughtsmanship in its larger aspects 
of situation and direction forms a solid framework for the 
vaporous confusion of the effect. Renoir comes off but 
poorly in this show. His portrait of a little girl in a garden 
must date very nearly from the period of “ Les Para- 
pluies,’’ but it lacks altogether the intensity and conviction 
of that work. The face is tightly modelled, and seems un- 
related to the excessively flow handling of all the rest. 
Searcely any of the planes seem to have consistency or 
coherence. It is a macedoine of colours almost too insis- 
tently sweet and plausible. A comparison of Renoir’s 
treatment of the garden path with Cézanne’s handling of 
the top of the table in his still life affords a piquant con- 
trast. The ‘* Moissonneurs ”? reminds one of some of 
Renoir’s most exquisite early landscapes, but the effect is 
forced and perhaps essentially non-pictorial. At any rate 
the design is lacking in structural coherence. 

Artists like Van Gogh who are forced to relieve them- 
selves by means of expression of the exaltation produced 
in them by vision must of necessity paint many pictures 
like his ‘* Auvers,’? but it is misfortune for their reputa- 
tion when, for one reason or another, they fail to destroy 
them, when it becomes evident that they record little but a 
momentary and ill-digested impression. On the other hand, 
his ** Flowers ’? shows him at his very best. I suspect it 
belongs to his penultimate Paris period, when he was less 
goaded by his growing mental exasperation and less con- 
fident in his slap-dash technique. It has rarity and unex- 
pectedness in the harmony of the dull red of the poppies 
and the pale green of the background. For Van Gogh it is 
positively precious and distinguished, and it declares the 
genuine and original colourist that after all he was. Gau- 
guin too makes a very diverse impression in his two works. 
One, ‘*‘ Les Huttes,’? belongs to the Martinique period. 
This was, in my opinion, the climax of Gauguin’s art. All 
that he had learned from Cézanne and the Impressionists 
was at this moment resumed in an entirely original and 
personal style. In the pictures of this period a new decora- 
tive unity of surface is attained without loss of subtlety and 
diversity in the modulation of planes and the colour tran- 
sitions. In this picture, for instance, the design is complete 
in its surface organization—the trees, houses, and people 
weave a new and expressive arabesque, and yet the reces- 
sions and the atmospheric envelopment are maintained. 
When we turn from this to the later Tahitian picture, 
we see how the decorative elements and the primitive con- 
tours which Gauguin had imported into art have become 
emphasized and exaggerated, almost to the point of crudity. 
This lacks altogether the subtle and elusive charm of the 
Martinique landscape, though its arabesque is curious and 
entertaining and the exotic colour scheme is intensified. 
I must confess that fifteen years ago this picture would have 
given me intense pleasure. I despair of knowing how one 
is to foretell completely whether a striking, and in itself 
delightful, novelty like Gauguin’s will continue to unfold 
ever fresh and unexpected imaginative vistas or become, 
as this one has, so comparatively trivial with familiarity. 
At that time certainly Sisley looked the less original, the 
less interesting, the less expressive artist of the two, and 
now the situation is completely reversed. 

Of the Manets, the “‘ Maison 4 Rueil,’? No. 14, is 
certainly one of his greatest successes. It has a delicious 
freshness and luminosity and the happiest chords of colour 
in the sunlit fagade of the house. It falls to pieces in the 
foreground, however, which is summary and superficially 
interpreted. His portrait of *‘ Madame M., au Chapeau 
Noir ”? (No. 12), is one of his frankly vulgar pieces of 
virtuosity. It is sad to think that so well meant an effort 
to capture the suffrages of the smart world should have 
met with the little success it did. It is unpleasant to see 
a man sell his soul even for a moment for nothing. 

Rocer Fry. 








a 


THE DRAMA 
THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


Royalty Theatre : ‘‘ A Month in the Country.” By Turgenev. 


OMEWHERE in “ A Writer’s Notebook ” Dostoevsky 
Siu foul of some Russian travelling companions, who 

spent their time ‘“ jargonizing that extraordinary 
Franco-Russ ”’ so dear to Europeanized Russians. These 
compatriots were above talking Russian, and had failed to 
learn French, with the result that they not only could speak 
no language grammatically, but were quite unable to 
express their ideas. Dostoevsky then shows the real cause 
of his annoyance by hurrying on to say that naturally his 
strictures have no bearing on a writer like Turgenev, who 
writes French perfectly as well as being a consummate 
master of his own tongue. It is obvious that Dostoevsky 
was very angry with Turgenev, and was bound to dislike 
him for more than one reason. . 

Lovers of Dostoevsky have continued to be angry with 
Turgenev, in whose works we may search vainly for the 
** Russian spirit.” A thick Paris glaze, it appears, is over 
all his writings. Certainly Turgenev does not sear and scald 
the soul like Dostoevsky; he has none of Tolstoi’s titanic 
strength ; he resembles Chekhov superficially, but lacks his 
profound sense of the weariness of things. He moves more 
upon the surface of life, but with what ease and beauty, 
with what exquisite self-restraint, with what humour, deli- 
cacy, and insight! He was primarily a novelist, and ** A 
Month in the Country ” is a novelist’s play, but it affords 
a ravishing spectacle. As at present arranged, its run at 
the Royalty is to last but a fortnight, but it is to be hoped 
that means will be found for the play to continue at 
another theatre. The production and the acting reach a 
very good level, the play can be hardly known to anyone, is 
by a famous writer, and has never been acted before in 
England. What more can anybody want? The actors 
were somewhat handicapped by the translation, which was 
a slight improvement on the printed version, but might 
with advantage have been polished up a good deal more. 
It is often absurdly stiff. The play has been judiciously 
cut; but I think the first two acts might have been cut a 
bit more; and also acted rather faster. For the beginning 
of the play was taken at the Chekhov ‘‘ tempo.”’ Now the 
Turgenev “‘ tempo ” should be different from the Chekhov 
**tempo.”’ Here we should remember the French parent- 
age of the author. His persons are primarily characters 
in a comedy; not objects hewn out of raw, bleeding flesh. 
At the end of the “* Three Sisters ’”’ we go away blasted by 
the misery of the world. At the end of *“‘ A Month in the 
Country ” everybody has certainly been made extremely 
miserable. But one doubts their continuing so indefi- 
nitely, and, in any case, we do not mind so much. For 
** A Month in the Country ” is essentially a comedy. We 
end on a note of amusement. The broad humour (a cynical 
country doctor was brilliantly acted by Mr. Michael Sher- 
brooke) is extremely funny. The whole shape of the play 
is delightful, and it was never lost in the production. The 
company all acted together very well, and there was a 
refreshing absence of ‘“* stunting.”” Everyone seemed 
anxious to get on with his job and not to exploit his per- 
sonality. Evidently Mr. Sherbrooke (who also produced 
the play) has studied M. Komissarjevsky with profit. Miss 
Barbara Listova, who played the part of a maidservant, 
with her delicious accent and engaging appearance, rapidly 
became a favourite with the audience. 

If at all, then, the production erred a trifle on the 
side of being a little bit too Russian. But the balance is 
perhaps impossible to catch, being ultimately a mere matter 
of taste. For “‘ A Month in Country ” is not a French 
comedy either. There is a misty mellowness, a tolerant 
pitifulness about it which is the very reverse of French. 
The main theme of the play—the first blooming of love in 
a young gir]—is all Russian in its delicacy. But French it 
is in a certain conscious superficiality, a rigid limitation of 
effect, and in its unfailing good manners. In fact, it 
“‘ jargons ”’ to perfection “‘ that extraordinary Franco- 
Russ.” 


Francis Brrre.u. 
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PLAYS AND _ PICTURES 


HAD not seen ‘* Petroushka ”’ at the Russian Ballet for 

a very long time. It is the best of all the ballets, in my 

opinion, and it wears extraordinarily well. This is partly 
because it suits so admirably the temperament and art of 
the producer, the dancers, and the composer. It is dramatic 
and symbolic rather than purely mimetic, and very few 
things which I have seen on the modern stage are so in- 
tensely moving. The scene at the end, the old man drag- 
ging off the puppet and the soul or ghost of the puppet 
rising above the booth, is a masterpiece. What surprised 
me was that at least a third of the audience seemed to 
think the whole piece funny. Can it be that tears and 
laughter are so near? ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’? which I had 
not seen before, is an amusing and rather charming ballet. 

* * ” 


On Monday, July 5th, the Russian Ballet devoted a 
delightful evening to an in memoriam service for Erik Satie. 
** Cimarosiana.’’ ** Parade,’’ ** Jack-in-the-Box,’’ and **Les 
Matelots,’? were the ballets selected. ‘‘ Parade ” is still a 
comparatively unknown ballet which has an army of 
enthusiastic champions. Interesting as is the décor, and 
amusing as is the attempt to give physical movement to 
Picasso’s cubes, the ballet appears to me more a very 
interesting experiment than a complete success. The 
Chinese conjurer is a typical Massine part in which M. 
Woizikovsky was not quite at home. ‘* Jack-in-the-Box ” 
is the merest, but also the most delightful of trifles, in 
which M. Idzikovsky carries of the honours. There is a 
very simple, completely charming décor by Derain, and the 
ballet is quite one of the best minor successes of the com- 
pany. In “Les Matelots,”” Nemtchinova’s part was 
delightfully danced by Lopokova. The contrast was com- 
plete. Nemtchinova invested the part with an unearthly 
pathos. Lopokova was emphatically ‘‘ The Girl who loved a 
Sailor.” 

* * * 

The Greek Play Society, having produced its second 
play, “‘ GEdipus at Colonus,”’ at the Scala last Sunday, 
it should now be recognized that this sort of per- 
formance is a tradition, and not a silly archeological or 
highbrow ‘* stunt.’’ This is probably one of the hardest of 
the Greek plays to produce, since much of its amazing 
beauty is due to a very subtle internal movement, and 
though some of this was lost owing to imperfections in 
technique which will doubtless be overcome, the play was 
not only interesting, but profoundly moving. The fact 
that the chorus-leader did not wear a mask gave an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how effective and necessary the masks 
were—although these might be considerably improved in 
the direction of stylized formalization. The whole conven- 
tion might be made a little less stiff without derogating from 
the very great dignity of the performance: more should 
be done with head movements—in this Mr. Ralph Richard- 
son as A Stranger was excellent—and something should 
be devised to indicate the person spoken to. It certainly 
is a test of saying words with meaning, a test the whole 
cast stood excellently, especially Mr. Rupert Harvey as the 
Messenger and Mr. Ronald Nicholson as Antigone. The 
latter’s final passages after the death of (Edipus were 
extraordinarily fine. This is a society anyone who takes 
pleasure in the theatre should join. Even if he does not 
give a fig for the Greeks, how pleasant, how refreshing, to 
see a play which means something, acted as though it 
meant something, by people who believe that it does, in 
scenery which adds without disturbing ! 
is more than thankful for it. 

+ _ * 


A poet, who was at the last performance of 
** Facade,” sends me the following verses :— 


Voice down a megaphone 

Like a huge gramophone 

Boomed like the roar 

Of the hippopotamus seas on the shore ; 
Nobody quite knew 

Whether to clap or to 

Sit in their places waiting for more. 
Cymbals and symbols, 
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Tartan and thimbles, 

Gallop and prance in a mad rigadoon. 
Such hocus-pocus, 

Life out of focus, 

Piccolo, fiddlestick, double bassoon. 
Doesn’t it hit well, doesnt it fit well 
Osbertedithsacheverell Sitwell, 

Pons asinorum, or man in the moon? 
See me dance the polka, 

Said Mr. Wagg like a bear. 

Now Mr. Wagg might have understood, 
But Mr. Wagg wasn’t there ! 


* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 17.—Renoir Exhibition at the Leicester 

Galleries. 

Brighton Competitive Musical Festival, at 8.45, at the 

Dome, Brighton (also broadcast by the B.B.C.). 
Sunday, July 18.—*‘ Confession,’? Three Hundred Club, at 

the Court. 

S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘* Bernard Shaw,’’ at 11, at South 

Place. 
Monday, July 


19.—** Palladium Pleasures,’’ 
Palladium. 


at the 


OmICcRON. 


THE CUPBOARD NIGHTINGALE 


I. 


I am not wicked; it’s my Muse that’s wicked. 
I’m haunted; I’m a house that’s got a ghost. 


I am not noble; she, My Muse, is noble. 
I’m clay: but she’s a blade from Uriel’s host. 


I am not saved ; I’m outcast under Heaven. 
Yet Satan fears me, for she twists his thumbs. 


She’s outcast, too; for proud and pitiful 
She follows me, and beats my spirit’s drums. 


I am not lovely; she, my Muse, is lovely. 
I’m brindled—Ah! the cupboard creaks. She comes. 


II. 


What is it, Thing? Why dost thou so torment me? 
When thou art gone why do I grieve and hate? 
When thou art there why does the World escape me P— 
Thou scorner of each pleading purse and plate. 

Is it by freak of birth, or for some sinning, 

Or out of virtue I am thus and thus? 

Mammon sits on my blackened hearthstone, grinning, 
A ghost like thee, and worse,—the spirit’s smutch, 
And sniffing to the lice and cobwebbed throng. 

** A charming house, indeed! Pull down the blind. 
Who cares a shilling clothes-prop for a song! ” 


II. 


Still, that’s the Devil, Mammon is the Devil, 

A skunk that clots the soul and blinds the brain. 
I suffer for a sin that’s not my sinning 

When I’m the best house all along the lane. 


So come, my Muse, possess the premises, 

Let in the sunlight, higher switch the blind. 

To Hell with mumble Mammon’s bitter solaces, 
The skies are generous when the floor’s unkind. 


IV. 


Let in the sun and all the winds of morning, 
Invite the spring and zephyrs from the glade, 
Bring daffodil torches to defeat his scorning, 
Ignite Sin’s vesture and remove the shade. 


Thus dumb swans sing, and Christ rides Home on asses, 
The butterfly devours the nettle scourge, 

And prison-walls intone cathedral masses, 

And clay and fire commingle and converge. 


‘ HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





COURT. Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 


THE CAT’S CRADLE. 


MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 





DRURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.88. 
ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 


NELSON KEYS. EDITH DAY. 


DEREK OLDHAM. 





HIPPODROME, London 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Ger. 0650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 ro 10. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 
RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“It will draw the town to Hammersmith for many months.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, at 2.30. (Riverside 3012.) 





NEW. Reg. 4466. EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 
SEAN O’CASEY’S FAMOUS PLAY. 





SAVOY THEATRE. 
WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN. 

MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, FRED KERR, 

EDMUND-GWENN. Mat., To-morrow, 2.30, and every Mon. & Sat. 


(Gerr. 3366.) EVENINGS, 8.80. 








CINEMAS. 








th WEEK 


ENDORSED by 
PUBLIC OPINION 


THE BIG PARADE 


Continues indefinitely at the 
TIVOLI 
TWICE DAILY, 2.30, 8.30. SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 
Prices (inc. tax), 3/6, 5/9, 8/6. Unreserved (inc. tax), 1/3 and 2/4. 

















NEW @ALLERY KINEMA, Regent St. Reg. 3212. Cont., from 2—l1. 
“OTHER WOMEN’S HUSBANDS,” featuring MARIE PREVOST, MONTE 
BLUE & HUNTLEY GORDON, at 3.45, 6.45, 9.45; also “THE SCARLET SAINT.” 








ART EXHIBITION. 





THE RENOIR EXHIBITION 
and EPSTEIN’S MASTERPIECB. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 1-0. Sats.. 10-1. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


IN THE CAVE 


the cave, since legal government and constituted 

authority were first devised by man. It has given 
rise to two sets of delusions of the blackest and most 
indelible nature, one held by the “ haves ” (patricians, 
legitimists, tories, conservatives, patriots, fascists), the 
other by the ‘* have-nots”? (Gracchi, terrorists, sans- 
culottes, chartists, republicans, socialists, bolsheviks). 
The shape of this shadow is always changing; at the 
moment its shape is Russian, and it falls hideously from 
Moscow over the rest of Europe. Hidéously, if you happen 
to be a patriot, a conservative, or a bourgeois, but 
radiantly if you happen to be a proletarian or even an 
intellectual revolutionarily minded. 


sags has always been one of the shadows in 


* * * 


Trotsky, an exceedingly clever man, whose mind and 
eyesight are typically those of the cave, recently wrote a 
book to prove that Britain must follow the Moscow road to 
revolution. Mr. Norman Angell has now written an answer 
to it in ‘‘ Must Britain Travel the Moscow Road? ”’ (Noel 
Douglas, 5s.). It is a devastating answer. If human beings 
were rational or reasonable animals, no one could possibly 
read Mr. Angell and remain a Bolshevik or even a revolu- 
tionary. He is a very curious writer. At his worst he is 
involved, long-winded, obscure, quibbling; at his best, his 
argument is crisp, subtle, profound, pellucid, and he be- 
comes the most persuasive writer on politics for anyone 
whose mind remains open to reason. That is why so many 
people, whose minds are closed to reason, are exasperated 
by “‘ The Great Illusion,” a masterpiece of political argu- 
ment so cogent that, if you do not agree with it, there is 
nothing left for you to do but lose your temper. In the 
books which followed ‘* The Great Illusion,’’ this extra- 
ordinary cogency and clarity appeared but fitfully, and 
there were always tracts in which Mr. Angell’s thought 
was laboured and oppressed. But now the great illusion 
of bloody revolution seems to have inspired him as the 
great illusion of bloody war did before, and he has recap- 
tured the mood in which he wrote his masterpiece. 


oa * * 


Like most devastating arguments, Mr. Angell’s answer 
to Trotsky, once it has been stated, is very simple. Trotsky 
maintains that the whole of history shows that no funda- 
mental change in society, like socialism, has been or can 
be achieved save by force and revolution, and that, if 
Britain is to establish socialism, it will have to follow 
the Moscow road and establish it by a revolution. Mr. 
Angell answers that (1) a Bolshevik revolution in Britain 
would either fail from the start or would produce complete 
chaos and disaster ; (2) Trotsky conceals or ignores the fact 
that actually even the Russian revolution has completely 
failed to establish socialism; and finally (8) the Russian 
experience shows that “‘ the amount of Terror necessary for 
wiping out the bourgeois tweedledum in order to put the 
revolutionary tweedledee in his place seems hardly com- 
mensurate with the difference between the two.” 


- * i 
As an answer to Trotsky and to the delusions of any 


Red British ‘‘ extremists’? who may exist Mr. Angell’s 
book is overwhelming. On one question, however, which 





it raises it does not seem to me quite so conclusive. Mr. 
Angell seems to imply that no “‘ revolution ”’ can possibly 
be worth while at any time, that, being like war an appeal 
to force, it can in the end accomplish nothing more than a 
proof that physically one side is stronger than the other. 
All my inclinations are to agree with this proposition, 
and yet historically there is a good deal to be said on the 
other side. The vis inertiz of those already in possession 
is so tremendous that it is often extremely doubtful whether 
any change could possibly be made without the threat of 
unconstitutional action. But such threat is the first stage 
in revolution, and the actual appeal to force usually only 
comes much later, after a bloodless revolution, when the 
émigrés or the whites seek to recover their ‘‘ rights ” 
through a counter-revolution. Also, it is not quite true 
that revolution is on all fours with war. A war is never 
much better than a dog fight ; the ideas behind international 
war are always those connected with either fear or cupidity 
or mere pugnacity. But more often than not the ideas 
behind revolution and civil war are profoundly important, 
the very stuff out of which progress and civilization are 
made. The result of the war of 1870 was loss and misery 
and a general belief that Germany was stronger than 
France, and the result of the Great War was misery and 
loss and a general belief that France was stronger than 
Germany; but the result of the French Revolution was 
misery and loss and the dissemination of a new conception 
of European society which for 120 years profoundly. affected 
every department of life. Here is a difference which might 
make a civilized and rational man take his place at the 
barricade, when he would refuse to take his place in the 


trenches. 
* * * 


Mr. Angell is not a conservative but a liberal. He is 
on the side of progress, and his reply to the delusions of 
the revolutionaries is all the more effective. If you want 
to see the delusions of conservatism at its best, you should 
read “‘ The Creed of a Tory,’? by Pierse Loftus (Philip 
Allan, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Loftus’s book is so “‘ nice ”’ and his 
attitude is so pleasant (and sometimes so reasonable and 
civilized) that one feels boorish and ill-mannered to criti- 
cize him. But if anything could make me a Bolshevik, it is 
this creed of a Tory. It is like an immense mountain of 
cotton-wool deposited upon the top of Europe, and one is 
inclined in desperation to say that nothing but a conflagra- 
tion will ever get rid of it. Mr. Loftus’s head is so deep 
in the cave that of course he can only see the most grotesque 
shadow of Moscow. But that would not matter so much. 
What is worse is that his mind is clogged with conservative 
cotton-wool. I will give one instance. In the early chapters 
of his book he argues that Toryism is right because politic- 
ally it appeals to the instincts and traditions of the people, 
while Radicals and Socialists are wrong because they appeal 
to the intellect. Later on when he wishes to give a knock 
to Rousseau, he casually remarks that the real business of 
the race and the individual is to free themselves from “‘ the 
primitive passions and animal instincts ”’ of our ancestors. 
Only the cotton-wool can have prevented him from seeing 
that, if that be so, he ought to resign from the Conservative 
Party, and become a Socialist or at the least a Liberal. 


Leonard Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 
WALT WHITMAN 


Walt Whitman. By JOHN BAILEY. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Mr. BAILEY is a sensitive critic: we are conscious as we 
read him that none of Whitman’s poetry has escaped him; 
that Whitman's crudities and vulgarities have been exposed 
to a cultured but not an unkind scrutiny ; that what has to 
be said, from a dandy and academic standpoint, has been 
said well and as finally as need be. But we are scarcely 
satisfied. Perhaps it is a little odd to find Whitman in the 
select society of English Men of Letters. He is neither Eng- 
lish nor man of letters; he does not fit into the usual cate- 
gories and cannot be measured by the usual scale. To accuse 
Whitman of being uneducated, for example, is beside the 
point; or otherwise, it only shows how little education 
matters. 

We are first conscious of a wrong scale of values in an 
inordinate discussion of the question of free verse. It is 
inordinate because it is out of place. Whitman is not, in any 
helpful sense, a free-verse poet at all; and it might even 
be suggested that he has, by confusing critics, done more to 
discredit true free verse than the bitterest of the partisans 
of formality. Whitman had no interest in poetic technique: 
he wrote instinctively and in vague imitation of Biblical 
phrasing. He was the least conscious of poets, whereas 
free verse, in its essence, has been the product of highly 
conscious and even sophisticated technicians. It is true that 
there is more than one kind of free verse: there is, in the 
first place, good and bad free verse, and there is also a 
simple-hearted kind quite different in origin from another 
kind, which is intellectual and ordered. But Mr. Bailey 
does not make these distinctions, nor many others that are 
necessary in the discussion of free-verse technique. Other- 
wise he would not have made the mistake of assuming that 
Walt Whitman is a preceptor of the movement; nor the 
mistake of assuming, in the name of Mr. Untermeyer, that 
free verse is a dead or dying phenomenon. To show his 
misunderstanding of the subject, it is only necessary to 
quote such assertions as ‘‘the danger of verbosity is, of 
course, far greater in free verse, where there is not even 
the difficulty of making lines which are not to depart very 
far from the rule of containing neither fewer nor more 
than ten syllables,’ or the apparently contradictory state- 
ment that ‘‘the sentence, grammatically and accentually 
complete in itself,’’ is the new unit in free verse. This is 
not the place to revive an old controversy (old, but one that 
has never been fought out in the open, with authentic pro- 
tagonists), but the following two axioms might serve as 
propositions in any further discussion of the subject :— 

I. There exists for every emotion or set of emotional 
experiences an ideal structure of expression to which the 
poet must approximate. 

II. The difference between prose and verse is not 
rhythmical, but practical. It is not a difference in the form 
of expression, but in the quality of the thing expressed. 


These, however, are literary questions, and the real 
significance of Whitman is not literary at all except in so 
far as it is anti-literary. Whitman set out deliberately to 
destroy the literary categories, and to some degree he suc- 
ceeded. In ‘‘ Democratic Vistas,’ he wrote :— 


‘“‘The culmination and fruit of literary artistic expres- 
sion, and its final fields of pleasure for the human soul, are 
in metaphysics, including the mysteries of the spiritual 
world, the soul itself, and the question of the immortal con- 
tinuation of our identity. In all ages, the mind of man has 
brought up here—and always will. Here, at least, of what- 
ever race or era, we stand on common ground. Applause, 
too, is unanimous, antique or modern. Those authors who 
work well in this fleld . . . will be dearest to humanity, and 
their works, however esthetically defective, will be treasured 
for ever. The altitude of literature and poetry has always 
been religion—and always will be.” 


This passage is a literary confession of some import- 
ance, especially in the words italicized. We need not stop 
to discuss the merits of the question (except to suggest that 
it is a dangerous doctrine for the uninitiated), but knowing 
Whitman we know that he had cast himself for this pro- 
phetic réle.* A study of the Prophet Whitman might have 
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resolved several interesting questions—biographical ques- 
tions of the origin of this pose, psychological questions of its 
sincerity, ethical questions of its import. These Mr. Bailey 
scarcely touches: he devotes only forty-odd pages to the 
life of Whitman and none at all to any psychological 
probings. Practically the whole of the book is concerned 
with literary values, and though, to be just to Mr. Bailey, 
we must recognize that he does not belong to the merely 
sensational school of critics, yet he is so preoccupied with 
the question: Is this or that poetry? that he simply fails to 
give us a definite answer to the question: What is the value 
of the man Whitman and his message? 


** Camerado, this is no book. 
Who touches this touches a man.” 


Whitman himself gave prominence to these lines, and they 
should be the text of any profound study of his work. 

I think two claims might be made for Whitman: he 
revived the masculine ideal at a time when feminine values 
had become dominant ; and he created a humane democratic 
ideal at a time when democracy was in danger of becoming 
finally inhuman. This second aspect is finely appreciated 
by Mr. Bailey, and all the more justly dealt with, since 
Mr. Bailey obviously does not share all Whitman's demo- 
cratic enthusiasms. But the first aspect is surely not com- 
prehended in its full force. I think Mr. Bailey tends to 
etherialize or platonize the implications of ‘‘ Calamus "’ and 
‘‘The Children of Adam.’’ To use Whitman’s own expres- 
sion, he tends to ‘‘cut sex out’ (there is only one con- 
cerned), and what little he admits to wish away. It is a 
delicate question: it is, moreover, largely one of interpreta- 
tion. Whitman not only wrote, as quoted by Mr. Bailey :— 


“Nor will my poems do good only, they will do just as 
much evil, perhaps more,’ 


but also continued in the next line :— 


“For all is useless without that which you mer ia at 
many times and not hit, that which I hinted at. 


It is just here, for example, that one wishes Mr. Bailey had 
delved deeper into the records of Whitman's life (and 
these are copious enough) and assembled the evidence for 
the interpretation of the poet’s meaning. That, after all, is 
the critic's business, and one that Mr. Bailey has consistently 
neglected. He has preferred to show us the obvious (and the 
innocent) beauties. 
HERBERT READ. 


FICTION 


Saviours of Society. By STEPHEN MCKENNA. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 

The Red Pavilion. By JOHN GUNTHER. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Under the Cherry Tree. By PETER TRAILL. Illustrated by AUBREY 
HAMMOND. (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 64.) 
The Grace of Lambs. By MANUEL KOMROFF. 
Alison Vail. 
7s. 6d.) 
Behind the Fog. By H. H. BASHFORD. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. STEPHEN MCKENNA avers with some anxiety, in the 
special preface to the first volume of his new Trilogy, 
“The Realists,”’ that his study of contemporary English 
political life was completed before the fall of the Labour 
Government, and that his hero, a great newspaper politician, 
is not to be confounded with the late Lord Northcliffe. 
Human nature and the modern novel itself are more blame- 
worthy than the conveniently stupid critics. If the soul of 
John Smith of Battersea is your subject, no reader will pause 
to consider whether John is composed in unequal parts of 
your brother-in-law and a man you have studied at an At 
Home or is purely a created character, but distinguished 
Welsh politicians, newspaper magnates, and brilliant women 
diarists are comparatively few, and when you write of the 
immemorial acreage of Westminster, human nature inevit- 
ably begins the pleasant game of identity-hunting ; and the 
more you appear to alter circumstances, by depriving an 
honest politician of his public pipe or his unusual hat, the 
more your innocent reader enters into the supposed spirit 
of the game and enjoys the difficulties of identification. The 
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quarrel of such novelists is really with their own medium. 
When a fiction writer takes over the function of a leader- 
writer, he must follow the curve of public events, otherwise 
his commentary on modern conditions will become a mere 
fantasy and his specific cure for all social maladies remain 
in imaginative air. Both Mr. Wells and Mr. McKenna resent 
that conventional make-believe in the fiction form which 
compels them to move forever in a mere parallel line with 
the contemporary world. We may dismiss the base ten- 
dency to compare Ambrose Sheridan with Alfred Harms- 
worth, and accept Mr. McKenna’s newspaper magnate as a 
symptomatic but purely imaginary figure. Mr. McKenna 
wishes to prove, apparently, that ‘‘ realism’’ is needed in 
politics. Like most people who agree in thinking that a 
business government might save any country, Mr. McKenna 
does not realize that business, when it becomes big and 
uses capital letters, is liable to become more sentimental and 
abstract than the old-fashioned game of party politics. 
Ambrose Sheridan, with his colossal belief in himself, in 
large words and in mass appeal, is more primitive, emotion- 
ally, than the sophisticated aristocratic statesmen with whom 
he is compared. Mr. McKenna, in fact, has not quite made 
up his mind as to the method of treating his superman, 
though as this is only the first volume of the study, he has 
plenty of time. Ambrose is appointed head of a Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment in 1924 by a Conservative Govern- 
ment anxious to get rid of a disturbing political phenomenon 
for as long as possible, and sent on a world tour of the 
Empire to collect facts. A publicist who has come to believe 
in his own publicity is really a simple-minded creature, and, 
since a fixed idea is dull, Mr. McKenna creates an oppor- 
tunity for his own clever and sociable pen in the activities of 
his hero's stage-manager and in the gossip of political clubs. 
Among women, Ambrose becomes ridiculous. Whether 
seducing his romantic typist, making excuses to his wife or 
love to Auriol Otway, the daughter of a high Conservative 
family, he becomes unimpressive, and when Auriol and his 
wife both sacrifice themselves, for different reasons, to their 
belief in his mission and to his chance of a place in the 
Cabinet, the position has neither satiric nor human impor- 
tance. The fact is that modern magnates resemble the 
heroes of our elder blank verse drama. Marlowe would have 
delighted in this ranting Tamburlaine of the business world. 

Mr. John Gunther belongs to the Naughty American 
School of Carl Van Vechten. He describes a week in the 
life of a few brighter young people of Chicago with malicious 
wit. Shirely, an artist, returns to her husband, but they find 
their temperamental differences still incapable of solution. 
Doris, who is eighteen, boasts that she has just lost what 
she can never regain and believes apparently that she has 
overcome a difficult matter. Leon, who writes sensuous free 
verse, discovers at a critical moment his own impotency and 
decides to commit suicide. And so on. Mr. Gunther has 
culled several pretty catalogues from dictionaries, but Wilde 
was better at that. By comparison Mayfair and Mr. Peter 
Traill are very mild. Mr. Wantage, a decorous and wealthy 
young man, is tempted by. idle wives and mothered by titled 
ladies who wish to marry him off. As Mr. Wantage is too 
polite or too empty-headed to make brilliant remarks, the 
author has saved himself a lot of trouble and maintains a 
pleasant and facile tone of gentle persiflage. 

In the best of his short stories, Mr. Komroff lightly 
sketches in odd or whimsical characters of contemporary 
Russia, but he is influenced by the technique and outlook 
of the elder Russian school. ‘‘ Thumbs ” is a powerful study 
of a half-witted soldier, but in other stories of violent episode 
Mr. Komroff is inclined to exceed the neat and dismissive 
form he has set up. 

‘** Alison Vail” is a solid American novel with plenty of 
human interest of an old-fashioned kind. Alison, a wealthy 
girl, pays, secretly, for the education of Hector Trench, a 
poor artist of genius, in Italy. Philanthropy in the young 
and pretty is to be distrusted, and it is a relief to find that 
Alison is capable of unreasonable jealousy when the wife 
of a fashionable surgeon who loves her endeavours spitefully 
to run away with her protégé. ‘‘ Behind the Fog” is a 
good yarn of mystery and adventure, culminating on a 
lonely island off Norway, in which a wicked clergyman 
engaged in the reprehensible export of girls is defeated by 
the brave and attractive sister of one of his innocent victims. 
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THE MODERN NOVEL. 


The Modern Novel. Some Aspects of Contemporary Fiction. 

By ELIZABETH A. DREW. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

“For the intelligent reader who doesn’t just read to kill 
time . . . there is certainly no lack of material in modern 
fiction. These essays attempt a review of such material. 
They aim at a discussion of what is most lively and 
characteristic in the manners and morals of our age, and 
their treatment in our most lively and characteristic literary 
form.’’ That describes admirably the scope of this book. 
Popularly but vigorously and well written, it will help ‘* the 
intelligent reader ’’ to appreciate better what he likes, and 
perhaps appreciate a little what he does not like, in con- 
temporary fiction. Miss Drew begins with a sensible dis- 
cussion of the difference between literary and moral values, 
and goes on to a consideration of the relation of the 
novelist to his age. She then devotes two chapters, which 
we could have spared, to the influence of psycho-analysis 
on the novel; for these chapters are ill-informed and, more- 
over, biased. But on the contribution of women to the novel, 
and the nature of that contribution, she wins back her good 
sense. She gives then a short but excellent account of the 
American novel, follows it with essays on Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Joseph Conrad, and concludes 
with a discussion of technique. The virtue of the book is 
common sense. Miss Drew is neither fatuously enthusiastic 
about contemporary literature, nor is she barrenly critical. 
Her remarks are always to the point. But, as if in payment 
for all this coolness, this common sense, she estimates every- 
body too highly. The life-size literary figures of the day 
become giants, the minor figures become life size. Thinking 
of ‘‘ the masterpieces of modern feminine fiction,’’ Miss Drew 
thinks of ‘‘ creations of atmosphere, such as that surround- 
ing ‘A Lost Lady’; of the families in ‘ Dangerous Ages’ 
and ‘ Potterism’; of the domestic scenes in ‘ Hatchways’ ; 
the vicarage in ‘ The Three Sisters’ or that very different 
one in ‘ The Cure of Souls’; the girls’ school in ‘ Regiment 
of Women’; the Edinburgh scenes in ‘ The Judge’; the 
French and English domestic pictures from Katherine 
Mansfield, which always make the senses ache with the 
illusion of actuality.” Katherine Mansfield one might read 
again, certainly ; but would one ever think of returning to 
any of those other ‘‘ masterpieces ’’ which Miss Drew men- 
tions ; would one dream of reading them a second time? 
Will any of them be remembered, save those of Katherine 
Mansfield, in twenty years from now? And even Katherine 
Mansfield, an admirable writer, was a minor one; not a 
creator of masterpieces like Jane Austen or Emily Bronté. 
She will have a place in histories of English literature ; but 
the question is whether any of the other volumes which 
Miss Drew mentions will be included there at all, in spite 
of their merit, the quite genuine merit of an hour. 

The interesting question is how a writer with so much 
common sense as Miss Drew, one who says so many good 
things, can commit such an obvious offence against propor- 
tion. It may be that common sense is but a questionable 
virtue in a critic. Common sense is apt to be pleased 
with the moderate virtues, in literature as in life, and is 
temperamentally inimical to excess of all kinds, even the 
excess which we call excellence. Thus, Miss Drew is far 
better on Mr. Arnold Bennett, who is an impressive embodi- 
ment, a perfect monument, of moderate qualities, than she 
is on Conrad, who, in flashes, in scenes, had an excellence 
of imagination and expression such as Mr. Rennett has never 
touched. Her essay on Mr. Bennett is an excellent piece of 
work, her essay on Conrad is a little sentimental; she 
even praises Marlow, and Marlow is, in spite of Conrad’s 
excuses for him, surely a rather fatuous figure. Her common 
sense fails, too, before psycho-analysis. New discoveries 
can never be judged by common sense, simply because nine 
times out of ten they outrage all its preconceptions. The 
Darwinian theory was comfortably disposed of by the 
common sense of the Victorians ; Professor Freud’s theory 
may be disposed of in the same way for some time, but not 
for long. The limitations of common sense are severe. 
Nevertheless, it has obvious virtues, and these Miss Drew 
possesses in a high degree. She writes vigorously ; she has 


an open, unembarrassed mind; she sees things for herself. 
EDWIN MUIR. 
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ART BOOKS. 


Ancient India. By K. DE B. CODRINGTON. 
The Charm of Indian Art. 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The Encyclopedia of Furniture. (Benn. £2 2s.) 

Florentine Drawings of the Quattrocento. By A. S. EDE. Draw- 
ings of the Early German Schools. By K. T. PARKER. 
Fiemish Drawings of the Seventeenth Century. By T. W. 
MUCHALL-VIEBROOK. “Drawings of the Great Masters.” 
(Benn. 18s. each.) 

A Dictionary of Painters of Miniatures. 
(Philip Allan. 21s.) 

British Etching. By W. SHAW SPARROW. (Lane. £1 lis. 6d.) 

Alphonse Legros. Modern Masters of Etching. (The Studio. 5s.) 


(Benn. £6 6s.) 
By W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON. 


By J. J. FOSTER. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, in his prefatory essay to 
Mr. Codrington’s ‘‘ Ancient India,’’ claims for Indian sculp- 
ture a foremost place in the art of the world. But after 
examining the large number of very fine photographs which 
adorn this book, one is forced to the conclusion that, fine 
as many of these sculptures are, there is almost always 
something unsatisfactory in them which mars their perfec- 
tion. The Indian sculptor, though capable of producing 
a single figure which is exquisite, introduces his 
figures almost always as part of some large decorative 
scheme which is generally muddled, and, as a whole, badly 
designed. Mr. Codrington’s chapters on the history and 
art of India from the earliest times to the end of 
the Gupta Empire (about 500 (a.D.), and his notes on 
the architecture and sculpture of medieval times are 
scholarly and full of information. The photographs are well 
selected and very beautifully reproduced. Mr. Solomon's 
book, ‘‘ The Charm of Indian Art,’’ is of an essentially 
‘‘ popular ’’ type, and of necessity much more superficial. 
It discusses, in a chatty and sentimental style, the Indian 
point of view, modern as well as ancient, towards art: it is 
illustrated with one or two photographs and some execrable 
drawings. 

Messrs. Benn’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Furniture ’’ has been 
compiled by various authorities under the general direction 
of Dr. Hermann Schmitz of the Schloss Museum, Berlin. 
It is an extremely practical, concise, and accessible work. 
The brief introductory chapters, dealing with all styles and 
periods of furniture, from Egypt and Assyria, Greece and 
Rome, to more modern European and Eastern types, are 
packed with information, readably conveyed, without undue 
critical or esthetic speculation. The book contains over 
three hundred plates, excellently reproduced. 

Messrs. Benn are also the publishers of the ‘‘ Drawings 
of the Great Masters’’ series, of which these are three of 
the first volumes. The books are nicely produced; each has 
about seventy illustrations in collotype, a short introduction, 
and a catalogue of the plates. In Mr. Ede’s volume on 
‘* Florentine Drawings of the Quattrocento,”’ there is also a 
very instructive and entertaining chronological table which 
gives a list of the artists of the period and their ages at 
dates indicated. Thus one can see at a glance that in 1450, 
for instance, Fra Angelico was sixty-three, Botticelli and 
Brunelleschi six and four respectively, Castagno forty, 
Donatello sixty-six (three years older than Angelico), Piero 
della Francesca thirty-four, Perugino four, Signorelli nine, 
and so on. The plates are well chosen. 

Mr. Foster, in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters of Minia- 
tures,’’ has collected a list of an almost incredible number 
of painters who have practised this particular form of art, 
which, its place taken by photography, barely survives to 
our day. Few, indeed, even among the best miniaturists 
of the best period, deserve the name of artist. Mr. Foster’s 
book should be a valuable guide to students and collectors. 
It gives biographical details of the painters, information as 
to the provenance and ownership of their works, and 
particulars of important sales. 

Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow has treated British etching in 
the same scholarly and exhaustive fashion: his book, how- 
ever, is not only a dictionary, but contains also a consider- 
able number of plates illustrative of etching in this country 
from 1650 to 1925 (excluding living artists). The Studio’s 
‘* Modern Masters of Etching,’’ of which ‘‘ Alphonse Legros ”’ 
is the ninth volume, forms a useful supplement to it. 


° ANnGus DAVIDSON. 
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MR. KEYNES ON CAPITALISM 


The End of Laissez-Faire. 
2s.) 


Mr. KEYNES can pack more food for thought into eight 
thousand words than most writers on economics or politics 
into a volume of ten times the length, and his latest 
brochure, the fruit of a couple of occasional lectures, is an 
extraordinarily succinct and illuminating survey of the past 
history and present poise of the conflict between those two 
modes of social thought vaguely described as Individualism 
and Socialism. In the first two sections of the book Mr. 
Keynes traces the origin and growth of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire, and shows how it sprang from the confluence 
of a number of different streams of thought and feeling—the 
hard-headed egoism of Hume, the sentimental egalitarianism 
of Rousseau, the theological optimism of Paley, the humanism 
of Bentham, reinforced later by the triumph of Darwinian 
‘* natural selection.’’ Mr. Keynes is right, I think, in assign- 
ing to the greatest economists a subordinate share of respon- 
sibility for the triumph of unrestricted laissez-faire, and still 
more clearly right in emphasizing the extent to which for 
a whole half-century and more their successors have been 
devoting themselves to the study of the control of private 
interests for the general good. But I think a good Socialist 
might fairly urge that he gives an exaggerated impression 
of the spontaneity of this reaction, and that even in so short 
a survey he might have found room for a tribute to the 
influence of formal Socialism—whether of the idealistic and 
Owenite, the pugnacious and Marxian, or the prosaic and 
Webbian variety—in forcing on the change of heart. Be that 
as it may, Mr. Keynes’s complaint that ‘‘ the guarded and 
undogmatic attitude of the best economists has not prevailed 
against the general opinion that an individualistic laissez- 
faire is both what they ought to teach and what they do 
teach ’’ is fully justified, and cannot be too often made. 

In his third section Mr. Keynes passes from history to 
analysis, and finds the foundations of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire in two assumptions, one concerned with the 
question of incentive—with the need for appealing to the 
money-making instincts in man—the other with the more 
technical matter of the right distribution of productive 
resources between different uses. Mr. Keynes’s treatment 
in this place of the latter theme—the field par excellence of 
pure economic reasoning—is of necessity too condensed to 
present a target to detailed criticism ; but I think he runs 
some slight risk of inducing in his reader an undervaluation 
of the economist’s abstractions, not simply as an aid to 
thought, but as a guide to practice. ‘‘ Many of those,’ he 
says, ‘‘ who recognize that the simplified hypothesis does 
not accurately correspond to fact conclude, nevertheless, 
that it does represent what is ‘natural’ and therefore 
ideal. They regard the simplified hypothesis as health, and 
the further complications as disease.’’ There is an element 
of reason in this attitude, and in the view that what the 
Middle Ages sought by means of the conception of the ‘‘ just 
price,’’ and what we are in search of to-day, is often little 
else than the attainment of the ‘‘ competitive ’’ norm without 
the cruelties and the wastes of actual competition. 

In his final sections—the most suggestive of the book— 
Mr. Keynes essays to present his own tentative synthesis. 
He is not ready to discard all appeal to the money-making 
motive, and he regards official Socialism as no less dusty 
and démodé than its rival anachronism of laissez-faire. He 
sees one line of progress ‘‘ in the growth and the recognition 
of semi-autonomous bodies within the State, bodies whose 
criterion of action within their own field is solely the public 
good as they understand it.’’ To the Universities and the 
Bank of England, which he already places within this 
category, he hopes in time to see added the great impersonal 
joint-stock companies—his observations on this subject 
furnishing a striking parallel to those of another great 
practical idealist, Walter Rathenau. He sees a second line 
of advance in the extension of collective control, not over 
those activities in which Individualism at present renders 
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tolerably satisfactory service, but over those great dynamic 
forces of Investment and Population whose operations have 
hitherto been left to blind chance. 

In his last few pages Mr. Keynes touches the most funda- 
mental issue of all—an issue foreshadowed earlier in the 
book in his challenging quotation from Hume: ‘“* Reason is 
and ought only to be the slave of the passions, and can 
never pretend to any other office than to serve and obey 
them." Economic reasoning can help us within limits 
towards producing the kind of world we want, but it cannot 
prescribe to us what kind of world is worth wanting. ‘‘ For 
my part,’’ says Mr. Keynes, ‘‘ I think that Capitalism, wisely 
managed, can probably be made more efficient for attaining 
economic ends than any alternative system yet in sight, but 
that in itself it is in many ways extremely objectionable.”’ 
What degree of technical inefficiency, he bids us ask our- 
selves, are we ready to risk, in order to obtain how great 
a measure of spiritual release? 

D. H. ROBERTSON. 


THE EAST END 


in London’s Shadows. By The Rev. FRANK L. JENNINGS, B.Litt. 
(Heath Cranton. 6s.) 


iF anyone questions the philosophy of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” 
let him compare the frontispiece of this book, showing Mr. 
Jennings as a ‘‘ full-blown parson, replete with dog-collar 
and cup-and-saucer hat,’’ with the portrait on the dust-cover, 
representing him as a street-hawker. In a too lengthy and 
facetious introduction, Mr. Jennings states the reasons which 
induced him to change his apparel. ‘‘ How often,’’ he says, 
‘has one been brought face to face with the smug, super- 
cilious attitude concerning the slum dweller and down-and- 
outer? How often from a mansion of luxury and comfort 
has one heard unctuous phrases of cant and humbug from 
the wretched, wizened little minds of people who were so 
taken up with the saving of their own little souls that they 
had neither time nor feeling enough to consider the souls 
and bodies of others? ’’ As a protest, therefore, against the 
indifference of the Churches to the social problem, and with 
a view to investigating impartially and at first hand the 
life of ‘‘ the untouchables "’ of the East End, Mr. Jennings 
determined to live as one of them for a few weeks, earning 
bread and board the while by some of the multifarious 
methods of the ‘ underworld.” 

In spite of one almost irresistible temptation to return 
home—it was in a cold, wet dawn, following a night on the 
Embankment—he carried out his programme unflinchingly. 
He slept in doss-houses and public shelters; he enjoyed free 
Salvation Army breakfasts—at the expense of having to 
endure interminable religious services afterwards; he 
earned odd shillings as a porter, and tried, among many 
other callings, the professions of street-singer, pedlar, news- 
paper seller, and organ-grinder. Of these occupations, he 
found that of newspaper man the easiest, most interesting, 
and most lucrative. Though he was given a very poor 
“stand,” he earned 4s. 6d. a day by selling ‘‘ Evening 
Standards,’’ against 1s. 14d. as an organ-grinder, and—in 
spite of the ‘** real heart-touchers '’ which he had brought 
back with him from a recent visit to America—only 11d. as 
a street singer. 

Mr. Jennings recounts his experiences with much vigour 
and vividness—and, we feel sure, with stark honesty. Where 
his subject permits it, as in the delightful chapter on his 
day’s adventure as a street songster in the Bethnal Green 
area, he gives free play to his abundant sense of humour. 
Fut he can be grim and direct enough when he paints the 
inside of a doss-house, and will carrv most readers with 
him when he contends that all lodging-houses and night 
shelters should be transferred from private hands to the 
lceal Councils and Municipalities. It is only in his early and 
later chapters that Mr. Jennings, indulging in moral general- 
izations about society, allows his sympathy and indignation 
to get the better of judgment and restraint. When he is 
content with description, his work has at once the value of 
revelation and the charm of autobiography. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THE publishers of ‘‘ The Difficulties of Dr. Deguerre,’’ by 
Dr. Hadwen (Daniel, 22s. 6d.), have taken exception to the 
phrase applied to it by our reviewer, ‘‘ presumptuous price,” 
and have sent us a copy for our inspection. The book has a 
large number of illustrations, and we realize, after seeing it, 
that the costs of production must have been very heavy. 

‘* Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa,'’ by Cecil Gray and 
Philip Heseltine (Kegan Paul, 8s. 6d.), is an interesting 
hiography about a famous murderer and musician. Both the 
inurder and the music are dealt with. Among other bio- 
graphies are ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe,’’ by Joseph W. Krutch 
(Knopf, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘G. Stanley Hall,"” by Lorine Pruette 
(Appleton, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Renoir,’ by Ambroise Vollard (Knopf, 
10s. 6d.). 

‘““The Dramas of Alfred Lord Tennyson,’’ by Cornelia 
G. H. Japikse (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), is a critical study of the 
history and nature of the dramas. ‘* Novelists, We are 
Seven,"’ by Patrick Braybrooke (Daniel, 7s. 6d.), deals with 
Temple Thurston, May Sinclair, Gilbert Frankau, Hugh 
Walpole, W. B. Maxwell, Ian Hay, Rebecca West. 

Messrs. Cecil] Palmer publish a book of essays and 
sketches, ‘‘ Golden Green,"’ by Bart Kennedy (10s. 6d.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Andrew Boconnoc’s Will. By JOSEPH HOCKING. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Even those who are concerned with the struggle between 
the different religious sects in England, and who may be 
expected on that account to experience some interest in Mr. 
Hocking’s novel, will be lucky if they are not irritated by his 
methods. He is too obvious, and the assembled parts of his 
simple mechanism are somewhat worn. We find ourselves 
asking impatiently why Mr. Hocking is so derogatory to his 
countrymen? Why does he earnestly want us to believe that 
young Englishmen of the better sort are all bores and prigs? 
As an alternative to charging him with deliberately uttering 
so unpleasant a libel, we are forced to conclude that he does 
it in all innocence. But, on the other hand, he has a point 
of view to expound, and he may very well have thought, like 
his own Jesuit, that the means justified the end. Indeed, 
this actually appears to be the case, for his creations are 
merely set to play the battle between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. Julian Boconnoc was informed by his father’s 
will that he would only inherit the fortune of two million 
pounds if he renounced within a year his Roman Catholic 
aspirations and turned staunch Protestant. The story shows, 
with not a little skill, even where it is most trite, how his 
conversion was effected. We must admit that Mr. Hocking 
does his best for the Church of Rome. 


. a . 
The Great Valley. By MARY JOHNSTON. (Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d.) 


It seems scarcely possible at first sight that this calm and 
uneventful story should have been written by the author of 
‘*The Old Dominion’’ and ‘‘ By Order of the Company.”’ 
The old Virginian background is there; the richly coloured 
woods and valleys, the toilsome roads and rivers, the solitude 
and fellowship of pioneers. Nevertheless, the pathos and the 
passionate emotions of Miss Johnston’s earlier books are 
missing, or at best suggested with a shadowy gentleness. 
Interest centres in the impressions made by the wilderness 
upon natures marked out by a poetic mysticism of Celtic 
birth. The lovers of the book are the daughter of a peaceful 
Scots minister and the son of an Irish soldier, and to the 
third generation, typified by their child Eileen, there descends 
the gift of a shaping imagination. Beauty, and sorrow, and 
adventure are present, and the tranquil atmosphere of the 
valley settlement gradually embraces and soothes the reader, 
but even the progress of the Seven Years’ War is seen trans- 
figured through this unearthly glamour and the charm of the 
story is the charm of sameness. 


* * . 


Angry Dust. By Eric MAscuwitz. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


There is an attractive buoyancy about Mr. Maschwitz’s 
style which persuades us to forget that he is not offering us 
very new material in a novel which opens with the day of 
his heroine’s birth and reaches its consummation in analyzing 
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ROY AL 
LEAMINGTON 
SPA 


Is an up-to-date Resort in every particu- 
lar. Situated in the heart of England, 
amongst most beautiful scenery. 


THE PUMP ROOM AND BATHS 


have been reconstructed, and patients 
suffering from Rheumatism and _ allied 
complaints, of a local or general nature, 
will find every form of 


LIGHT — HEAT — OR ELECTRICAL 
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(of proved medical value) available as 
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Specialists in Spa Treat- 
ment are available for 
medically certificated. consultation. 


Specially trained and 


Travel to Leamington Spa by G.W.R. 


Tourist and Excursion Facilities from all parts. 


(Paddington 


Express Services 1: hours trom London “station: 


PROSPECTIVE VISITORS SHOULD OBTAIN FREE AN ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE FROM: 
W. J. LEIST, <Dept. 15>. Pump Room and Baths, Leamington Spa 
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those familiar discords of the first few years after marriage. 
The thoughtless girl who shrinks from a settled life and sud- 
denly grows to mature womanhood in a night has often been 
met before, but Mabilla plays the part bravely and gaily. 
Her unfortunate, elegant father is a sympathetic character, 
but Mr. Maschwitz has been most successful in interpreting 
the family atmosphere into which Mabilla enters on marrying 
Nick Ormeroyd. The gloom of the womanless Ormeroyd 
home, the dour and surly temper of these descendants of 
Cumberland yeomen transformed into engineering magnates, 
and its intermittent brutality make up a picture which sug- 
gests a family group by Mr. Galsworthy, though lacking his 
unlaboured solidity. It is an interesting book, and it is to 
be hoped that the author will not lose his distinctive light- 
ness of movement when using heavier material. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Mainly Players : Bensonian Memories. By Lady BENSON. Intro- 
duction by ARTHUR MACHEN. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 


This is a lively, if rather scattered, book of memories. 
It suffers from the drawback of most theatrical memoirs that 
it is extremely difficult to make a consecutive story out of 
successive seasons, and almost impossible to make alive or 
substantial the innumerable forgotten actors who played 
their parts creditably in the provinces thirty years ago. We 
are dazed by the number of times Shakespeare is acted, and 
by the number of times unknown ladies and gentlemen are 
mentioned. But the figure of Sir Frank Benson is distinct 
from that of most actor-managers. Lady Benson recalls her 
first meeting with him vividly enough. ‘‘ I saw a handsome 
boyish figure sitting at a table sipping cold milk.”” He was 
dressed in baggy check trousers, Jaeger boots tied with tape, 
as his short sleeves were also. This was the brilliant Oxford 
athlete, who had suddenly taken over the company in which 
a short time before he had been a very minor member. But 
in spite of appearances and education (his actors were horri- 
fied to find that he had been educated at ‘Winchester and 
Oxford) the company prospered and played Shakespeare all 
over the country. Lady Benson has had all the usual adven- 
tures and all the usual excitements. For there is a similarity 
in the lives of actors. They are ruined. They make fortunes. 
They have their theatres burnt. They act at a moment’s 
notice. They know Oscar Wilde, Henry Irving, and the 
Prince of Wales. Lady Benson is no exception to the rule. 
But the Bensons’ real work, of course, was the service of 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, and the “ creation’’ as 
their admirers testified, ‘‘ of more than one generation of 
actors.”’ 


The Boy Through the Ages. By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
Illustrated. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


The author says in her Preface that this book has been 
written ‘‘ for the delight, not only of child-readers, but of 
such of their elders as like and understand small boys.” 
‘* Child-readers " will, we are afraid, find it generally beyond 
them; but the book will appeal strongly to adults who are 
interested in children, their development and education. The 
comprehensive title is fully justified, for the author begins 
with an outline of the life of a cave-dwelling boy, passes to 
Ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and carries her account 
down to the boy whose ambition it was to drive Stephenson’s 
‘““Rocket.”” She shows wide reading and considerable 
research, but wears her learning very lightly, and writes in 
an attractive manner. The illustrations, two hundred in 
number, form an important feature of the book. They in- 
clude a facsimile of part of the Book of the Dead and one of 
the Judgment of Osiris from papyri in the British Museum, 
and a fine portrait-bust of the Queen of King Akhnaton from 
the Berlin Museum; but these and others, though welcome to 
their seniors, will be ‘‘ strong meat’ for ‘‘ child-readers.”’ 
The volume also contains a good index. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English. Categoriae, 


De Interpretatione, Analytica Priora, and Analytica Pos- 
teriora. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. Paper, 6s. ; cloth, 7s. 6d.) 


This is another volume of the admirable translation of 
Aristotle which is under the editorship of Professor W. D. 
Ross. These four works on logic are translated by Mr. 
E. M. Edghill, Mr. A. J. Jenkinson, and Mr. G. R. G. Mure. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS. 


SCHUBERT: Quartet in D Minor (‘‘ Death and the Maiden ’’). 
Played by the London String Quartet. (Four 12 in. 
records. L1751-1754. 6s. 6d. each.) 


Complaints have been made that the new electrical pro- 
cess of recording has been far less successful with chamber 
music than with orchestral. After this Schubert quartet, 
this cannot any longer be maintained. The old recording 
has never given us a better quartet. The clearness is remark- 
able, and the viola and ‘cello parts no longer fade out or 
become a confused rumble, as they too often used to do. The 
music is really lovely, particularly the second (slow) move- 
ment, which gives the quartet its name, for it consists of 
variations on the melody of Schubert’s song ‘‘ Death and the 
Maiden.’’ The London String Quartet play admirably. The 
presto and prestissimo of the last movement are remarkably 
successful, and in the first movement the pianissimo pas- 
sages really are pianissimo. 


WaGnerR: “ Parsifal,’’ Magic Garden and Flower Maidens. 
Played by Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Walter. (Two 12in. records. L1746 and 1747. 
6s. 6d. each.) 


These records are even better than those of the ‘‘ Parsi- 
fal’’ Prelude and Transformation music which we reviewed 
last month, partly because the music of the Flower Garden 
in Act II. is less difficult to record than that of the Prelude. 
The brilliance and high colours are given their full effect by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and Bruno Walter. 


J. H. Squire CevLeste Octet. Jarnefelt’s ‘‘ Praeludium ’’ and 
Mulder’s ‘ Scottish Fantasia.’’ (12 in. record. 9096. 
4s. 6d.) 

GLENEAGLES HOTEL BAND. Mulder’s ‘‘ Scottish Fantasia ’’ 
(12in. record. 4s. 6d.) 


The Celeste Octet always play light music well, and the 
‘* Praeludium ”’ is very pleasant light music. The ‘* Scottish 
Fantasia ’’ is a pot pourri of Scottish airs which everyone 
will recognize. Probably one should have been born north 
of the Tweed to appreciate it. We prefer the Octet. 


SALISBURY SINGERS. ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’’ and 
‘* Come, let us join the Roundelay.’’ Sung by the Salis- 
bury Singers (unaccompanied).(10 in. record. 3975. 3s.) 

QuILTer’s ‘‘ Take, O take those lips away,’’ and ‘‘ Hey! Ho! 
the wind and the rain ”’ ; and LipGey’s ‘ Earl Bristol’s 
Farewell,”” and ‘‘ Now is my Chloris,’’ sung by Edgar 
Coyle, baritone, with piano. (12 in. record. 9097. 4s. 6d.) 


Both these are unusually good song records. The Salis- 
bury Singers are excellent, particularly in the roundelay. 
The famous Ben Jonson song is much better as a solo than 
arranged for a choir. Edgar Coyle has a very pleasant voice 
which he uses well, particularly in the Chloris song. 


VerDI: ‘ Rigoletto,’’ Selection. ‘‘ Il Trovatore,’’ Selection. 
Played by the Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier 
Guards. (Two 10 in. records. 3890 and 3925. 3s. each.) 

MascaGNi: ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’: Intermezzo, Opening 
Chorus, and Easter Hymn. Played by the J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet. (10 in. record. 3943. 3s.) 


Lovers of Italian opera will like these records. The 
selections from ‘‘ Rigoletto’? and ‘‘ Il Trovatore”’ go best 
where plenty of spirit is required, for the regimental band 
can provide this. The famous Intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana *’ comes off well in the hands of the Celeste Octet. 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. 

The Parlophone have produced a really remarkable series 
of Wagner records sung by Lauritz Melchior, the tenor, who 
made such a success at Covent Garden. We recently noticed 
the record containing ‘‘ Dass der mein Vater nicht ist ’’ and 
‘Du holdes Véglein,’’ from ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ but we had not 
then had an opportunity of hearing the following: (1) 
‘* Parsifal,”’ ‘‘ Nur eine Waffe Taugt,’’ and ‘“‘ Die Walkire,”’ 
‘* Winterstiirme wichen dem Wonnemond’’ (E10352) ; (2) 
‘* Parsifal,’’ ‘‘ Amfortas die Wunde,” and ‘‘ Es starrt der 
Blick dumpf auf das Heilsgefiss ’’ (E10298), and (3) ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,’’ Act II., Scene II., ‘‘ O Furstin ’’ and ‘‘ Doch welch 
ein seltsam neues Leben,’’ duets with Emmy Bettendorf, 
soprano (E10332. 4s. 6d. each). Melchior’s fine voice comes 
through wonderfully in these records. Both sides of the 
‘* Parsifal record ’’ (E10298) are very good, and so is the 
‘* Walkiire ’’ side of the first record. But the triumph is the 
duet from ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ where we not only have Melchior 
but Emmy Bettendorf’s beautiful voice and singing. 
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A new and challenging volume in Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s 
Modern World Series is arousing the utmost controversy. This is 


TURKEY 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE and K. P. KIRKWOOD. I5s. net, 
“Critical history and neither panegyric nor politics, It is of first class im- 
portance and confers distinction on the series of which it is a part.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“It is difficult to assign a place to it in a series which has hitherto striven 
to maintain a high standard of historical accuracy and dispassionate criticism.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“ Wise, liberal minded, judicious, impartial,’’ STAR. ; 


Already Published (15s. net each.) 
Germany. By G. P. Gooch. India. By Sir Valentine Chirol, 
* Invaluable.” TIMES. “ Indispensable.” TELEGRAPH, 


Russia. By N.Makeev & V.J.O’Hara 
“whe best—perhaps the only work of 
its kind” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn (12/6 net). 
“ Vivid and arresting,” NATION. 


Social Theories 


of the 


MIDDLE AGES 


BY BEDE JARRET, O.P. 16s. net. 
This new volume in Mr. H. J. Laski’s Library of European Political 
Thought is just published. 


“ Packed with learning and information,” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Political Consequences of the 
Reformation. By R. H, Murray, 
M.A., LHD. 158, 

“ Learned & stimulating.’” TELEGRAPH, 
Pioneers of the French Revolu- 
tion. By M, Roustan. 12s, 6d, 
“Brilliant.” MANCH. GUARDIAN. 


Norway. By Gathorne Hardy, 
‘* Full of learning gaily borne.” TIMES, 


SUNDAY TIMES. 


IN PREPARATION 
From Bayle to Condorcet. A 
Study of the French Liberal Tradition 
in the Eighteenth Century, By B. K. 
Martin. 





French Political Thought, 
1610-1715. By H, J. Laski. 


GEORGE IV. 


BY SHANE LESLIE, 12s. 6d. net. 
This brilliant study, which has been specially written for Mr. Philip 
Guedalla’s “ Curiosities of Politics” series, is now in the press, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Parnell, By St. John Ervine. 3rd 
Impression, 128.6d. “An unforgettable 
book.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Robert Owen. By G.D.H. Cole, 
15s. “ Fascinating.”—SAT. REVIEW. 


IN PREPARATION 
Palmerston. By Philip Guedalla, 


Disraeli. By D.L. Murray. 


George III. By Romney Sedgwick, 


THE 6°” POETS 


Just Published : WALTER DE LA MARE, GILBERT MURRAY, MAURICE 
HEWLETT, EMILY BRONTE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, EDWARD THOMAS, 
Other Volumes: HILAIRE BELLOC, J. C. SQUIRE, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
RUPERT BROOKE, EDITH SITWELL, ALICE MEYNELL, ROBERT 
BRIDGES, JOHN DAVIDSON, RABINDRANATH TAGORE, EDWARD 
CANTON, WILLIAM BLAKE, ANDREW MARVELL, ANDREW LANG, 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON, ROBERT GRAVE‘, HUMBERT WOLFE, Etc. 


The Wonder and the 
GLORY OF THE STARS 


BY GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. 8s. 6d, net. 
A fascinating account, very fully illustrated, of the planets, stars 
and nebulae. A voyage of exploration in the Solar Systems. 


The Intimate Papers of 


COLONEL HOUSE 


2 volumes. {£2 2 © net. 
If you have not already read it, this is just the book to read on 
your holidays. . 


“ Beggars fiction.” J. L. GARVIN in THE OBSERVER. 
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THE ROMANTIC 
DIPLOMAT 





by 
MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
(Illus. 12/6 net) 


““ He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, and 
the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
incidental love affairs.’’—Illustrated London News. 
‘* A storehouse of anecdotes and scenes.’’—Spectator. 
‘* A lively chronicle of the lives of three great 
diplomatists.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY (Vol. VI.) 
1810-1811 


JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


(Edited by JAMES GREIG.) (Illus. 21/- net.) 
‘“ There is something to interest everybody on every 
page, something, moreover, which you will find 
nowhere else. His diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we could have done without it for 
so long.”’—Sunday Times. ‘‘ Pick where you will, 
amusing anecdotes and sidelights on_ politicians, 
actors, artists, and eminent society people jump to 

the eye.’”-—Daily Chronicle. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Politics, Economics, Scciology, History, Travel, Handicrafts, 
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seen at the Lounge, and recent and standard works on all 
subjects are always available. Visitors are welcome to 
inspect at their leisure the varied contents of our shelves. 


STATIONERY 
Notepapers of to-day are greatly improved in colour, texture 
and meral appearance. Those manufactured exclusively 
for Messrs. Truslove and Hanson are fine examples of the 
modern style. Samples will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSLOVE ann HANSON 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 


144, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 8277. One door from Bond St. 
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5/- EACH YE a 
We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
**ONE IN A MILLION” 
We neither ask for nor receive One Penny from the State. 
YOUR 5S/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, 
whether or not life is saved; 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their 
lives in the Service; ‘ 5 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Life-boats, which have again and 
again saved lives which otherwise 
WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST. 
OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
THe Eart or HArrowsy, Grorce F. Suee, M.A., 


FNL 
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Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


COURTAULDS—FRANC SPECULATION—THE GERMAN BOURSE. 


unsettled by the reduction in Courtaulds’ interim 

dividend, by the fresh collapse in the franc exchanges, 
and by the refusal of the miners to appreciate the eight- 
hour day. As regards the first, there is no escape from the 
fact that the artificial silk industry has been suffering in 
general from the depression in the textile industry and in 
particular from over-production. In view of the new 
artificial silk manufacturing plants which will be coming 
into operation during the next twelve months in many parts 
of the world, over-production will be difficult to correct. 
Courtaulds, as a precautionary measure, recently reduced 
the prices of artificial silk yarn in this country and America, 
while in Italy the cotton spinners of Milan and the artificial 
silk producers of Turin have decided to work short time 
just when the Italian Government had allowed employers 
to increase the working week by one hour daily. The reduc- 
tion in the Courtaulds dividend is relatively unimportant, 
but it has caused weakness in the leading industrial stocks, 
such as Dunlop and Imperial Tobacco. We have for some 
time suggested that prices in the industrial markets showed 
over-confidence in the industrial situation. 

* *” * 


As regards the fresh collapse in francs, the French 
financial crisis should come to a head this week or next, 
and it would be a mere gamble to buy francs at this 
moment. On the other hand, a prudent “ bear” of 
francs might think it desirable to cover part of his com- 
mitments. M. Caillaux has something up his sleeve. He 
has accepted the drastic measures of reform proposed by 
the Committee of Experts, which, it may be said, meet 
with the warm approval of orthodox financial circles in 
the City. The first step in this programme of reform is, 
as he has insisted, the settlement of the political debts. 
A modified agreement with Great Britain has already been 
reached, and it is therefore just possible that a new settle- 
ment will be arrived at with the American Government, 
although the assent of Congress to any modification of 
French obligations to the U.S. may only be obtained with 
difficulty. If this difficulty is overcome M. Caillaux will, 
we believe, proceed with the immediate raising of foreign 
eredits on the security of some of the French Government’s 
assets under the Dawes Scheme. That is what he holds up 
his sleeve. If he can hold office for the next ten days he 
has therefore the chance of winning the first real victory in 
the campaign to save the franc. By the time these lines 
are read it will be known whether the Bill to give the 
Finance Minister his powers of financial dictatorship will 
have been passed in the Chamber. If M. Caillaux is 
defeated, and resigns, the franc, which, as we write, is 
hovering around 190, may be expected to fall. If the Bill 
is passed and he stays in office, a considerable improvement 
in the franc on bear covering is possible. The bear cover- 
ing, when it comes, will be heavy. It is known that French 
importers in making forward contracts have insured against 
the risks of an exchange loss by selling francs forward. 
It is known that there are certain French banks who hold 
entirely foreign currencies, and who, as soon as they see 
that the first stage in the battle of the franc is going against 
them, will rush to convert part of these foreign balances 
into frances. These, at any rate, are the views of well- 
informed bankers in the City. If M. Caillaux gets his 
powers he will, they believe, get American consent. 


. . * 


T ms Stock Markets have been generally and suddenly 


Stocks on the German Bourse in the last few days have 
suffered a sharp reaction, and foreigners who began buying 
at the top of last week’s boom are counting their losses. 
The reaction, however, is regarded as only temporary. The 
lowering by the Reichsbank of its discount rate to 6 per 
cent. on July 6th—the third reduction this year—should 
keep money easy and Bourse prices high. The economic 


situation in Germany is full of apparent contradictions. 
Trade is stagnant, but the Bourse has been booming. 
Whereas there was a famine of capital in Germany only a 
year or so ago, to-day there is an over-supply. The Berlin 
correspondent of the Economist comments on the fact that 
whereas twelve months ago everyone was saying that genera_ 
tions would pass before Germany would be able to put up 
capital for public loans or industrial enterprises (all their 
industrial debentures at that time for the steel, electrical, 
and other industries being issued abroad in America, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and this country), yet last week German 
capital was seen competing against American to acquire a 
big share in the new Steel Trust loan, and German re- 
proaches were cast at greedy Americans for taking too 
much. These apparent contradictions are explained chiefly 
by the flood of foreign money which poured into Germany 
after the Dawes Plan came into operation, Agents of lead- 
ing American Banks practically went round the financial 
streets with offers to lend money. Every German Munici- 
pality that had any excuse for wanting money, and some 
who had none, arranged loans abroad. The shortage of 
working capital in industry was made good with American 
gold. Hence the over-supply of capital. Industry is still 
depressed, and unemployment remains huge. Apart from 
the activity in the coal industry which is benefiting from 
the British strike, there has been no industrial expansion in 
Germany. It is generally expected that the period of indus- 
trial stagnation will be prolonged. All this leads to easy 
money and to the employment of balances on the Bourse. 
The working capital of some firms is being locked up in 
securities for want of better employment. Hence the boom 
on the Bourse. The resumption of dividends by industrial 
firms which follows upon the drastic writing down of capital 
to which German firms submitted has been a contributory 
cause of the rise in prices. 
” * * 


The following table gives a comparison between the 
prices of some recent ‘German loans which have been 
raised in New York, and the London prices of other Ger- 
man loans. It will be observed that the yield on the 
German Textiles Loan in London compares favourably with 
the yield on the New York loans, although a strict com- 
parison of class is not possible. 

Maturity 
Stock. 

Berlin City Electric 63% 1929... 

Rhine Main Danube Cpn. Ser. 

“A” 7% 1950 aaa Aes 

Siemens & Halske 7% 1928 ZS 

United Steel Works Burlach 

Luxembg. 7% 1951 oe 

Baden 7% 1951 

Cologne 63% 1950... Pe ae 

German 7% Potash 1950 (MN) ... 101 

Textile Trades 7% 1945 (AO) ... 913 


Yield. 


The oil share market has been idle and somewhat 
depressed by the reduction last week of 25 cents per barrel 
in the price of Pennsylvania crude oil. The production of 
crude oil has only slightly increased, but it is significant 
that gasolene (petrol) prices in America have been declin- 
ing, while gasolene consumption has been rising. This 
phenomenon is not new in the oil industry. It has been 
brought about by the over-supply of gasolene following 
upon the extension of “‘ cracking ” plants at refineries. The 
consumption of gasolene has certainly increased, but this 
increase can almost be met by the refiners without calling 
for an additional barrel of crude oil. In other words, 
crude oi] production will have to decline before oil prices rise 
again. That prices are generally firm may be due to the fact 
that the Standard Oil group of companies have put through 
several large ‘* mergers ”? this year and last which would 
look top-heavy if the oil markets weakened. 





